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miili^m Wumll, €&qnixt, 

35roomeiiarb» 

JSortliumbeclanii* 

Dear Sis, 
Permit me to introduce to your notice 
the following poetical fsagusnt: I con- 
sider it worthy of pbb8E?vation, even on 



IV DEDICATION. 

account of its intrinsic literarjrmcrits y but 
much more, with regard to the notices 
which it takes of many principal places 
in Northumberland; and as it points to 
the estimation, in which their respective 
POSSESSORS, at the time in which it was 
written, were held. 



Of the Author of these verses, and of the 
exact period in which he lived, little can 
be formed now beyond conjecture. 



The manuscript merely states, that it 
was written by R. W. 



It was purchased several years ago at 



DEDICATION. V 

a book-stall in. London^ by the late Mr. 
Addison Langhorne, of Newcastle upon 
Tyne; given by that gentleman to our 
friend, Thon^as Davidson, Esquire, Deputy 
Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
Northumberland, and by his kind permis- 
sion presented to the public in its present 
form. 



The manuscript, while it was Mr. 
Langhorne's property, was submitted to 
the inspection of the Reverend Doctor 
Percy, then Domestic Chaplain and 
Librarian to his Grace the late Duke of 
Northumberland, at Alnwick Castle ; and 
afterwards Lord Bishop of Dromore : and 
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VI DEDICATION. 

it is chiefly from the ideas suggested by 
that celebrated Antiquary in his notcfs 
upon the Poem, that the early part of the 
last century may be assigned as the pro^ 
bable time at which it was written. 



A gentleman, upon whose research and 
discernment in matters of this nature much 
confidence may be placed, and to whom I 
am indebted for many of the notes which 
illustrate the text, is induced, from the 
passage at page 26, 

*^ Lo ! 9aid I to my son whom here I brought," 

and from the initials, R. W. at the head of 
the poem, to be of opinion, that the author 



DEDICATION, vit 

might have been one . of the family of 
Wharton, of Wooperton, near Wooler. 



The manuscript, from the manner in 
which it concludes, may not have re- 
ceived all the corrections and revisions 
intended for it by the author; yet it carries 
with it internal evidence that he was 
not a stranger to the compositions of the 
poets of antiquity : the Passage in the lines 
at page 5, 



<« 



Ere Percy, liv'd there many an English knight, 
*< Before brave Douglas, many a Scottish wight, 
** Who midistinguish'd lie without a name, 
<< Now haying lost the herald of their fame/' 



Viu DEDICATION. 

has the closest connection wHh the expres- 
sion of Horace : 

** Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
** Multi : sed omnes illacrymabDes * 
** Urgentur, ignotique longk 
** Nocte» carent quia vate sacro.'' 



I remain. 
With sentiments of sincere regard. 

Dear Sir^ 
Your faithful friend, 

JOHN ADAMSON. 
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CHEVIOT. 



OvT have we wish'd our Cheviot to survey. 
Where once so many bards inspired lay-*- 
Dark was the morn of our approaching day — 
A gloomy cloud was wreath'd about his head» 
MistSy fringed with light, upon his shoulders spread ; 
An awful darkness all our paths surround. 
And we seem'd to advance on holy ground : 
We the thin dews descending gently meet, 
And new-form 'd fogs come tumbling by our feet ; 
We pass the scarce-to-be-discerned source 
Of many a river, many a water-course. 

B 
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2 CHEVIOT. 

A family, like a stream at its first spring, 
Is but a nameless, despicable thing ; 
Out from its native earth can hardly peep» 
Feeble and languishing doth slowly creep. 
Till it with neighb'ring help is kindly join'd. 
Grows great, looks big, and scorns to be confin'd. 

We see the northern, and the southern Tyne, 
And where they both in close embraces join ; 
Blyth, Wentsbeck*, Brenishf , with its snaky turns, 
With all her crowd of tributary burns. 
And where, at parting. Til her Bom^nd^ mourns: 
Here Wern, from narrow streams, is spread abroad. 
And (by the Danes infested long) Scate Road. 

About the fountain's head there grow such plants 
As our unhappy situation wants : 
Hot cresses, brook-lime, keenest scurvy-grass, 
Which both the sea and garden far surpass. 
Here the horse-radish || in its brightest green ; 
In duller the Britannick herb § is seen : 

* Wansbeck. f Bretnish. ^ Beaumont, 

jj Horse-radish; great quantities in Northumberland.— ^u^^or. 
§ The sharp-pointed dock.— ^K^Aor. 



CHEVIOT. 3 

The little hills the humble knupes* produce^ 
Which cure the scurvy with their wholesome juice. 
Here grow the healing herbs for wounded men, 
When this the seat of war, more plenteous then ; 
Whether kind nature doth consult our need. 
Or its own cure spilt human gore will breed. 

After long wandVings, and oft turning round, 
We spy the mountain's head, with heather crown*d ; 
Now no tall ash, no melancholy yew. 
No trembling aspen intercept our view ; 
Here grow no more the groves of sacred oak. 
Where the grave druids did their gods invoke, 
Gave rules of life and hopes of future bliss 
To men, who have liv'd virtuously in this : 
Their patience was as perfect as their law, 
Which pleasM the good, and kept the bad in awe ; 
The best of heathen men our druids were-^ 
Yet, whether from a superstitious fear. 
Or example of the eastern people here, 

* Knupes; moor^baries. In Denmark, they leave people upon 
tome island, that abounds with these berries, until they recover of the 
scurvy, which they seldom fail to do> Barthol de Med. Dan.— ^iitAor. 
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4 CHEVIOT. 

With human blood they did their altars stain ; 
Reason, without revealed truth, is vain«- 
Of this vast forest now no trees are seen, 
Save those, which grow upon the fatal green-*-' 
^ Hall, near thy Otterburn* the field was fpught ; 
The conqueror the conquest dearly bought — 
Here now no fallow-deer, no roebucks range ; 
How much will time the face of countries change 1 
How can we trust to learned confidence, 
By dark authorities, and doubtful sense. 
Which shews where Eden was before the flood. 
And since where Nineveh and Babel stood, f 



* Otterburn was the scene of the great battle between Percy and 
Douglas, in 1388; in which Dooglas was slain, and Percy, the fa^ 
mous Hotspur, defeated, and, with his brother Ralph Percy, taken 
prisoner. The family of Hall was settled here for several centuries, 
and seems to have been the head of a numerous clan, the surname 
being to this day the most common one in that neighbourhood. 
John Hall, Esq. the gentleman here apostrophised, joined in the re- 
bellion of 1715, was taken prisoner at Preston, and died at Tybam, 
by his own declaration, a most determined Jacobite. By his attain- 
der, the estate was forfeited to the crown. 

f Every body knows the contests amongst the learned about the 
situation of those places, and to how little purpose.— ^utAor. 



CHEVIOT. 5 

At last we come into the solemn place, 
Which our great bard did with his presence grace; 
He who divinely sung the Chevy Chace— 
It was, immortal Sidney ! thy delight, 
Approv'd by those * who set our morals right ; 
Happy those knights whom this great author sung ! 
Who to the Scottish nation did no wrong, 
Tho' he himself was from the English, sprung — 
Unhappy we, who his lost worics deplore. 
And those of many a noble poet more! 
Ere Percy, liv'd there many an English knight, 
Before brave Douglas, many a Scottish wight, 
Who undistinguish'd lie without a name. 
Now having lost the heralds of their fame. 

Here, a.refreshing air, clear and serene, 
And the day open'd to a brighter scene. 
We the adjacent mountains all discern, 
With each his head adorned with a kairn ; 
These were the ruines of the ruder fanes, 
Rais'd to their heroes by the pagan Danes ; 

* Benj. Johnson and Mr. SteeL— ^u^or. The author is mistaken 
as to Mr. Steel : the papers on the ballad of Chevy Chace which are 
published in the Spectator, were written by Addison. 
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CHSVIOT. 

In after times empIoyM for sentry tow'rs. 

Or huts where shepherds spent their idle hours, 

Or serv'd for the determin-able bounds 

Sety in Heaven's sight, to part the neighboring grounds. 

Far off we see the wall * that barr'd us out. 
Not that we were more barb'rous, but more stout : 
You see the mighty pow'r of Christian Grace, 
Which took possession of the wilder place ; 
In midst of willing subjects here she sat. 
The furthest north her glories penetrate. 
And western islands with her influence bless, 
To which the Roman arms had no access ; 
From thence the heav'nly brightness turned about, 
And light in eastern Lindisfarne broke out« 

O Holy Isle ! To thee does Durham owe f 
Whatever once she was, or she is now : 
Here laid pur Saxon kings their sceptre down. 
And for a royal wore a monkish crown. 



* The Roman waU, that reached from Wall's-£nd to Carlisle. 

, Author, 
f Darham had many privileges before the Reformation, more 
than now, but very great yet— -rfirfAor. 



CHEVIOT. 7 

In superstition lost^-^But ihey^ valho toU * 

To make their realms mth peace and plenty smile^ 

Encourage piety, the laws dispense. 

Study their nation's welfare and defence-^ 

Much nearer to a godlike state aspire. 

Than they, who faintly to a cell retire. 

Thy early saints, of whom are wonders told. 

Have now their ashes mix'd with common mould; 

Who now, in vain, seek for these great men's tombs. 

Or ev'n the names of Aidanf or of Combs. 

There lofly Bebbanburgh ^ the shore o'erlooks, 
Whilst Malvoisin || is only read in books ; 

» 

* Two lines have been lapplied here ; and, in the third, the wor4 
encouraging has been altered to encourage. 

f Aldan was the first bishop of Lindisfame, afterwards called 
Holy Island, and was there interred; but his bones were afterwards 
removed. Who is meant by Combs the Editor is unable to say. 
Colman, or Colmannus, was the third bishop ; but, after three years* 
possession of the See, he returned into Scotland, and was not buried 
here. The author may not have been aware of this circumstance ; 
and it is probable he intended to have written ColmSt as short for 
Colmannus, to suit the rliyme. 

I Bambrqugh : see Lei. Col. 

II Malvoisin was the name of a fortress built near Balmborough 
Castle by William Rufus, A. D. 1095, but does not seem to have 
been noted in history. 
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8 CHEVIOT. 

This once a royal, now brave Forster's* seat. 
By his queen's favour and own merit great. 
On Dunstanburgh we cast our wandMng eyes. 
In sight of thisy as that of Tinmouth lies. 
These fortresses the wary Saxons meant 
To guard against the roving Danes' descent. 

Nigh this was John,f the subtle doctor, born, 
The glory oihis age, of ours the scorn^- 
We love the rose, they doated on the thorn : 
He, by the angelic men, was fear'd as much 
As Captain John, his townsman, by the Dutch : 
A book of logic was more dreaded far 
In those days, than in these a man of war ; 

* Thomas Forster, Esq. was member of parliament for Kortham- 
berlaod daring a great part of the reign of Queen Anne, and eren 
until the year 1715, when he became the general of the rebel army, 
which surrendered at Preston. By his attainder, the family estate 
of Balmborough was forfeited to the crown. The general, however, 
.escaped out of Newgate in London, and reached the continent, 
where he continued until his death. The estate was purchased by 
his uncle, Lord Crewe (Bishop of Durham), who in 1720 devised it 
to charitable uses ; and it now constitutes one of the most splendid 
establishments of private charity in Great- Britain. 
. f The celebrated John Duns, alias Scotus, is asserted to have been 
bom at Dunstao, in the parish of Bmbletoo, and county of North- 
umberland. 
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Both threaten war, both fight in smoke and fire» 
And in rough terms to victory aspire. 

Rock Gardens would please Epicurus' grace ; 
Brave Salkeld's once, now gen'rous Proctor's place. 

We then go on a little further south. 
And spy the church's ruins at Aln-mouth, 
Where modest Cuthbert, by a council held 
Was to accept a bishopric compell'd ; 
The lab'ring monk they for the charge thought fit, 
He knew the office well, refused it, 
'Till their repeated votes and voice divine 
Did to his see the able man confine. 

We our devoirs at sight of Howick p^y, 
This gratitude, this friendship owes to Grey. 

On the south bank, and higher to the land. 
Does Alnwick, the Great Percy's castle, stand ; 
Here William was pris'ner, there stands Malcolm's cross, 
The certain monuments of Scotland's loss. 
Now Percy's name no more does fill the north, 
Hartford^ succeeds in honour, fame, and worth, 

4 

* Algernon Seymour, Earl of Hartford (after his mother's death 
in 1?V), Baron Percy, &c.— i>r. Percy, 



10 CHEVIOT. 

Seymour and Percy both in him unite. 

He a good patriot, and an hardy knight, 

Vescy, with fancy and devotion full. 

Thought Syrian Carmel like his Northern Hull *, 

Changed his barren into holy ground, 

First here the Carmelites a shelter found. 

Nigh yonder bridge, from battle nam'd, you'll Und 

Burrell f , in office just, in friendship kind. 

The CoUingwoods j: and Selbys still renown'd. 

Their valour, with large patrimonies, crown'd, 

Th' obscure beginnings of the Aln surround. 



* John (or according to some William) de Vescy, on his return 
from the holy wars about 1240, founded a bouse for Carmelite Friars 
at Hulne, near Alnwick : induced by the similitude of (he adjoining 
hill to Mount Carmel, which was the first establishment of that fra- 
ternity in England. 

f Broomepark, the seat of William Burrell, Esq. sheriff of North- 
umberland in 1811, is situate about a mile to the north-west of the 
small bridge, called Battle Bridge^ The present house was built by 
the father of the present possessor, Bryan Burrell, Esq. sheriff of 
Northumberland in 1768. ' 

I Unthank and Ryle, and even Eslington, formerly seats of the 
CoUingwoods, are not far from the sources of the river Alne, George 
CoIIingwood, Esq. engaged in the rebellion of 1715, and was execu- 
ted at Liverpool, whereby his estate of Eslington was forfeited to 
the crown, of whom it was purchased by the Uddells of Ravens- 



CHEVIOT. 11 

Avert the omen ! heav'n's black clouds arise, 
Encountering warriors fill the troubled skies, 
A dismal sight, a melancholy scene 
Opens, unlucky Plainfield ! on thy green * ; 
The hov'ring storra moves south and east awhile. 
Now to the northern border of the isle ; 
Now thick'ning fury charges on the west, 
Where clouds f of rising smoke conceal the rest. 
More south is Warkworth ^:, Clavering's heretofore, 
Who 'mongst us with the first a sir-name bore ; 



worth, the present owners. The maniion-house of Ryle has been 
long in ruins, and Unthank has, by female descendants, lately passed 
into other names; yet it has subsequently obtained the name of 
*' OoUingwood House'*. Biddie^on, very near the head of the 
Alne, is still the seat of the chief branch of the Selby family. 

* This seems to ^lude to the rebellion in 1715, begun in Piain- 
fidd, near to Harbdttle upon Coquet. — Dr, Percy, 

Ttas sort of prophecy seems to have been written during the pro* 
gress of the rebellion ia 1715, and to have been introduced after the 
rest of the poem had been written. It describes the direction in 
which the rebellion spread at first, but not the conclusion of it. 

f ^ Ckmds" has been substituted for " columns." 

I Warkworth was anciently the barony of Roger Fitz Roger, 
whose descendant John, in obedience to king Edward I. took the 
name of CSavering. The elder branch of that family has been for 
many centuries established at Callaly, near Whittingham. 
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12 CHEVIOT, 

Then Widdrington *, and ancient Delaval f -- 
Ogle I , and Fenwick || — ^who can mention all 



* Widdrington, of Widdrington Castle, was a family of great note 
in Northumberland, from the time of Henry III. until the attainder 
of William Lord Widdrington, for the rebellion of 1715. The name 
frequently occurs amongst the sheriffs of Northumberland. 

f John De Laval, Knt. of Delaval Castle, was sheriff of Nor- 
thumberland, S4th Henry VIII., 1st Edward VI., and 1st Qjaeen 
Mary; and the same name of De Laval frequently afterwards 
occurs (William De Laval was sheriff 48th Edward IIL) There 
can be little doubt but that the person called Lovele, in the ancient 
ballad of Chevy Chace, \was of this family. John Lord Delaval, 
Baron Delaval of Delaval, and Baronet, died 17th May, 1808, being 
succeeded in his estates by his brother, Edward Hussey Delaval, 
Esq. who ^Iso dying without issue male on the 14th of August, 1814, 
the Seaton Delaval estate descended by intail to his nephew. Sir Jacob 
Henry Astley, Baronet, the present proprietor. 

\ A younger branch of the Ogles, of Ogle Castle, is established at 
Causey Park. 

II Fenwick—- formerly a numerous clan in Northumberland, of 
which the chief was in the reign of Henry lit. established at Fen- 
wick Tower, near Stamfordham (long since in riiins); but in the 
time of Henry IV. John Fenwick married Mary, one of the three 
daughters of William Strother, of Wallington, in the same county, 
and in her right became owner of Wallington. Sir John Fenwick, 
attainted and ejcecut^d for treason, in the reign of William III. 
was then the chief. There are still many highly respectable families 
of that name in Northumberland. A curious account of some of this 
family may be seen by referring to Sir Ralph Sadler's State Papers 
(Edit. 1809, Vol. n. p. 151). 
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CHEVIOT. 13 

The gallant men, who have resistance made 
When warlike Scots our country did invade. 
We in a state of war, each house a fort, 
And a rencounter was accounted sport. 

Blest was, sagacious Henry *, thy foresight. 
Which did the roses, then the realm unite ; 
Whilst Edward, mixing policy with force, 
Enraged the Scots, and made the rupture worse. 

You Seghill | was the ancient Segudune, 
Now from it Mitford borrows its renown. 

King John, with fury flush'd and foreign aid, 
Abandoned Mort-path town | in ashes laid, 
Mitford, then great upon the Wents-beck set ||, 
And many other towns such treatment met ; 
Weak kings do oft their subjects first suspect. 
And then destroy the men they should protect. 

* The marriage of Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry VII. 
with James IV. of Scotland, Is probably here alluded to. 

f Seghill was formerly a seat of a branch of the Mitford family, 
and afterwards vested in the Mitfords, of Mitford Castle. It be- 
came subsequently the property of the late Sir Lancelot Allgood, of 
Nonwick, Knt. who sold it to the late Sir Francis Blake, Bart, whose 
son, the present Sir Francis Blake, is now the proprietor. 

^ Morpeth. || Wansbeck. 






14 CHEVIOT. 

In Middleton old Belahaw * doca rejoioey 
Swinburne's Capheaton's master and her choice. 

From public work old Roman^ike Loraioe f 
Returns to his loy'd priTacy again. 

Fair Wallington % has been decreed by fate 
To be the cap'tal of a large estate* . 
The wine of Wallington old songsters praise. 
The Phoenix from her ashes Blackets raise. 

Shaflo II in Bavingtony in Chipchase were 
The Her'ns §, who femous in our books appear. 

* Belsay, now the seat of Sir Charles Monck, Bart. 

f At the time this poem was apparently written. Sir William 
Loraine, Bart, great grandfather of the present Sir Charles Loraine, 
was the owner of Kirkharle. He was a barrister at law, and having 
practised some time, retired, and added -to the family estate by pur- 
chases and improTements. He died the 82d of January, 1745. 

^ Vide the note on Fenwick. This estate was purchased by Sir 
William Blackett, of Newcastle upon Tyne, Bart, who, dying in 
1705, it descended to his son, Sir William Blackett, Bart. M. P. for 
Newcastle, by the marriage of whose daughter it vested in his cousin, 
the ever-to-be-respectod Sir Walter Blafikett« whose nephew, Sir 
John Trevelyan, of NetUeoomb, in Somersetshire, fiart. is the pre- 
sent proprietor. 

M The Shaftosare aa ancient family, settkd at Bavim^ton, In Nor- 
thsmberhnd, since the time of JSdwnrd L, «f whkh Gflox^ Ddaval 
Shafto, Esq. is the present representative. 

f Accounts of the funilies of this name may be seen in Nichol- 
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The Lisleys * and Horoleys f up the Coquet dwell. 
Not far from Thornton is a healing well. 
Which draws its virtue from vast seams of coal. 
This min'ral makes us wealthy, warm, and Whole* 

At Corbridge, now in ruins, may be seen, 
By Roman trophies, what it once has been ; 
Tlieir gods and pride together blended*lie. 
How vastly short they fall of their eternity ! 

Once Hexham by a persecution rose. 
They higher raise it, who the church oppose. 



son's Laws of the Border, Sir Ralph Sadler's State Pkpers, the His- 
tories of Northumberland, &c. 

* Weldon Hall, on the Coquet, was the seat and still is the pro- 
perty of the Lisles, now resident at Acton House, about 3 miles to 
the eastward. The name of " De Insula'* frequently occurs in Nor- 
thumberland transactions ; amongst other instances, Johnes de Insula 
de Wodebne, is a witness to a deed in 1355. Woodburo is in the 
lower part of Redesdale, near to which place is a small streamlet that 
gi^es name to a small district called lislesburn. 

f The family of Horseley bad their seat at Longhorsley, about two 
miles south of the Coquet, and more recently at Felton. By the 
marriage of the daughter and heiress of Edward Horsley Widdring- 
tcm, Esq. with Thomas Riddle, Esq. of Swinburne Castle, the pro- 
perty is now vested in their youngest but only surviving son, the 
present Ralph Riddell, Esq. 
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At Dilston — Ratdififs bouse, rehown'd in fight—- 
St. Oswald * the Devil Cedwell put to flight ; 
Oswald, his cause and resolution good, 
Tum'd to a field of heav'n — a field of blood. 
' Now Coatsworth f , in his hermitage at rest, 
Pronounces himself and our free island blest, 
No wooden shoes are heard, no galley oar 
Is seen upon our hospitable shore. 

We o'er black fells and hideous hills proceed 
To Gyants Town, wash'd by the streams of Reed, 
No man, but every god, the Romans fear'd. 
Here, to the mighty Mogon altars rear*d ; 
His statue now, has chang'd his ancient name. 
And Reidsdale j: has usurp'd on Mogon's fame. 

* See Hutchinson's Northumberland, VoL I. p. 175. 

f The Hermitage near Hexham, was the residence and property 
of the family of Cotesworth. — Wm. Cotesworth, Esq. was sheriff of 
Northumberland in 1719, and John Cotesworth, Esq. in 1724, who 
was an active justice of the peace. It afterwards belonged to the 
learned James Jurin, M. D., and it is now the property of John 
Hunter, Esq. 

\ There was lately upon a piece of rock, in the grounds of F^k- 
head, near Risingham, a sculptured figure, but not a statue, of some 
real [or fictitious person called Robin of Redesdale, or Robin of 



CHEVIOT. 17 

The shabby hero, deified for crimes. 
Bolts out the god adored in mjstic rhymes. 
Some bully deed, some fashionable sin. 
Has the first rise of both their godships been. 

At Elsdon, M atune is a fighting god,' 
To heav'n, by valour, was the nighest road. 

Hence by the street to I(ochester we tend, 
Of thy ambition, Rome, the utmost end ! 
How it thy daring legions did surprise 
To see new Alps in the new world arise ; 

RiaiDgham, of which a represeotation Is given in Hutchinson's Nor- 
thumberland, except that the left arm did not terminate like a stump, 
but held something resembling a hare, and the edges of the lower part 
of the vest were nearly close, and not open, as there represented. In 
September, 1812, this effigy was visited by Mr. Scott, the poet, who 
had some trouble in discovering if, and after that time, the people in 
the neighbourhood, whose curiosity was excited, began to pay visits 
to Robin oftener than was agreeable to the owner of the place, 
(although the ground on which they trespassed was merely stones 
and short heath,) who actually cut the stone and its sculpture into 
gateposts, so that of poor Robin nothing now remains but his legs. 
The sculpture was undoubtedly very ancient. Horsley took it to be 
Roman, of which Hutchinson doubted, but does not say whether he 
assigns it to an earlier or later period; whilst others attribute it to 
the ancient Britons. Camden states Risingham aignifies the Giant's 
Habitation, and gives an inscription found in the river Reed, near 
that place, " Deo Mogonti,*' &c. 
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Thy rav'nous wolves here finding no more prey. 
And rocky hills embarrassing their way. 
These rugged passages no fmrther try'd. 
But north proceeded by the eastern side. 
O curs'd vain glory ! lust of conquering 
Could men from Italy to Reidsdale bring ; 
More curs'd division, always Britain's sin. 
To let the enemies of mankind in« 
Bremenium *, now, is one confused heap. 
How quiet here the world's disturbers sleep ; 
While we upon the Roman glory tread. 
And passive ashes of the mighty dead ! 

Who can forget thee; O thou blest Pauline ? 
Thy glorious converts hallowed the Tyne, 
The Coquet, Glen, and lofty Yeveron, 
The Romans pav'd the way, thou foUowd'st on. 
They polish'd the people whom they did subdue. 
Virtue pretendedy pav'd the way for true ; 
These pioneers had clear'd the rugged road, 
And in the desart made a path for God. 

* Rochester. 
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The bards exceed themselves on Broomridge * fight, 
Ev'n the historians seetnM inspired to write. 

Who has not heard of bloody flodden Field, 
Where the adventrous Scots were forc'd to yield, 
James, hurry'd on by his resistless fate. 
And drawn by Henry's absence from the state ; 
Try 'd the grave prophet's truth at his sad jcost. 
His army routed, and himself was lost. 
Just heav'n due reflection first suspends. 
Then men run mad to their deserved ends. 

Grey lies another Mars at Chillingham,f 
With scaling ladders and a battering ram ; 

* In 938, a great victory waa obtained by Athelstan, king of Eng- 
land, over Constantine, king of Scotland (w|io was slain), and his 
allies, at a place called Branenburgh— supposed to be Broomridge, 
near Ford Castle. The annotator of Rapin says,—*' In the descrip- 
tion of this battle, the historians and poets of that age are extraordi- 
narily full of rapture and bombast." 

f The splendid monument in Chillingham church was erected to 
the memory of Sir Ralph Grey, and his lady Elizabeth, daughter of 
Henry Lord Fitzhugh, of Raven^worth Castle, co. Richmond. Sir 
Ralph was the son of Sir Thomas Grey, beheaded for treason, and 
of Alice, daughter of Ralph Lord Neville i he was bom in 1406, and 
was knighted at Leicester on Whit Sunday 4th Henry VL 1425, by 
John Duke of Bedford. In 1427 he petitioned the then Bishop of 
Durham for the restoration of that part of his father's property which 
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From Tankervilley where he so nobly fought, 
Here in resemblance to be laid, is brought ; 
The repossession of the lands foretold 
By his, as by the patriarch's bones of old. 
This stem again in Bewick shall revive 
New heroes, he new Tankervilles shall give. 

The Nevills in future ages shall be known 
Both by their mother's virtues and their own. 

Coupland * shall always glory of her John, 
Durham shall tell her royal captive won, 
And his reward give Ulverstone renown* 



lay within his jurisdiction. Sir Ralph died previous to the year 1445, 
as an inquisition was held in that year upon his death. EUzabeth 
Fltzhugh. mother of Lady Grey, by her will dated 24th Sept. 14S7, 
gives to her daughter Elizabeth, not then married, ** a chaplet of 
perle with double rooses"; and by a codicil, dated 10th Dec. 14£7, 
after other legacies, she bequeaths to her daughters, Elizabeth and 
Laura, the residue of all her goods. The wiU and codicil were 
proved at Auckland Castle, 29th Dec. 1427. 

* This refers to John Coupland, or John de Coupland, who took 
David King of Scots prisoner at the battle of Nevill's Ooss. There 
is, however, some doubt whether he was of Coupland in Nortinim^ 
6eWaiuf,— though, by several historians, he is said to have been a 
Northumbrian Esquire, and Nic9lson and Burn speaking of the 
grant made to him, expressly stile him of Couplan4» nigh Woder, 
in the county of Northumberland, and captain of Roxborough 
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The manly Skroth^s^, and'tiie valiant Camf , 
Both champions dreaded in our border wars; 



Castle; bat Wallis, followed by Hatchioson, says that Coupland in 
Northumberland, belonged to the family of Wallace, till of late years. 
He had a promise of being rewarded with estates near to his restdence: 

I and the estates granted to, him were the manor of Coghill in York- 

shire, and a moiety of the manor of Kirkby in Kendale, in West- 
moreland, and of the manor of Ulverstone in Lancashire, with some 
other manors, from which a presumption may arise that he was of 
the fiimily who ever since the reign of Henry III. had been lords of 
a laiige district called Coupland Forest, in the south west of Cum- 
berland, and not far from Ulverstone. The grant is dated the 21 sC 
May, 21st Edward III. (1548), and a reference to it would settle the 
question. See Nicolson and Burn's Westmoreland, pp. 35, 124, 
154, 417. In l379(Froissart says) a Sir John Copeland ran Sir Lan- 
celot Louis, a French knight, through the body and killed him, for 
saying he had a more beautiful mistress than any of the EogUsh. 

* The Strothers, of Kirknewton, continued till within these few 
years, ilobn Strotfaer Ker, of Fowberry, was sheciflf of Northum- 

I foerland in 1741, and disposed of most, if not all, his estates in Nor- 

I €httmi>erland before his death. Lieatenant»Oeneral Walter Ker, is 

his grandson, 
t Elisabeth, the only chad of William Heron, who died in the 

I fife time of bis father. Sir William, married WiUiam Carr of Stal, 

who, in her right, became possessed of Ford. It was probably JBU- 
sabeth, the mother of this lady, that was the loadstone of James IV. 
at the time of the battle of Floddon. Anne, her grandmother, the 
wife of Sir William (daughter of Sir Robert Ogle, and sister of the 
first Lord Qgle), to whom most historians give the Aoiiour, was appa- 
rently disqualified by years fium being the principal, but ebe might 
assist in a motherly way. By a subsequest marriage of another 
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Of Newton, those, a$ these, possessed of Ford, 
To Rutland *, Etal gives a noble lord* 

To service done our country, we of Blake f 
Must, in our passing, grateful mention make. 

The Haggerstons amongst our gentry fam'd. 
From Haselridge an ancient house is nam'd. 

How many seats names to their lords afford, 
Ilderton j:, Clennell, Roddam, Hebron, Ord, 
Craster, and Cresswell, on the ocean's shore. 

And scattered through the county many more ; 

• 

female heir, with Edward Dehtval, the estate yetted in the Delaval 
family, in whom it now remains. 

* Sir Thomas Manners, of £t«l, was created Earl of Rutland, in 
1526. Etal is stiU in the Carr family. The daughter of the bte Sir 
William Carr having married the Earl of Errol, Sir William pro- 
vided that the second son should inherit the Etal property, and if he 
should become an eldest son, that it should pass to the next, an event 
which actually happened a few years ago, Wm. Hay Carr, Esq. being 
obliged to relinquish Etal and accept of an earldom with a less estate. 

t Twizell Castle and Tihnouth, both in this neighbi/urhood, are 
estates of Sir Francis Blake, Bart. 

I Ilderton, Craster (formerly Crawcester), and Creswell, are still 
possessed by gentlemen of the same names; but Clennell, Roddam, 
Hebron, and Ord, have passed into other funilies. There are many 
respectable families of the name of Ord, and Orde, and there are se- 
veral places called Ord, near the Tweed, but none where the names 
of the person and place coincide. 
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Some happier bard whom nature, art, and ease, 
And smiling fortune to this work shaH raise : 
These gallant names shall sing in sounding verse, 
In mighty numbers mighty things rehearse. 

How many now extinct, who great have been 
In the Plantagenet's and Tudor's reign ; 
How many now, that did from princes spring, 
Or were the cadets of some ancient king; 
Their sp'rit and lineage sunk with their estate. 
And with the basest vulgar mixM by fate. 
The wheel of providence thus turns about. 
And when our part is added we go out ; 
Thus heav'n from common clay princes does feign. 
Then works them into common clay again. 

At Norham the politic debate begun 
About succession to the Scottish thk'one. 
A neighboring powerful monarch is too near. 
Fairly such doubtful niceties to clear; 
It is a desperate, or ill manag'd cause. 
Where he can not thurst in a gainful clause. 

I ask, brave Scots, if I must pardon ask 
For the declining an unequal task. 
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That having now your ancient realm in view, 
I give not your great countrymen tlieir due ; 
In your own language your achievements tell, 
Or Rome's wherein you always did excel. 
No nation ever did such wonders do. 
But bred such poets as could sing them too. 
Brave Scotland! bravefyet, if not so nigh 
To England, equally as brave, did lie, 
They the whole world united may defy* 
Great Britain holds the balance in her hand. 
And the world's umpire sits by sea and land ; 
Leaning upon her rocks and pieces found, 
Secures herself and awes the nations round; 

Berwick of the Bemician kingdom rests, 
What it was once, this single town attests ; 
Betwixt our nations it a barrier stood. 
On both sides here was shed much gallant blood. 
No nation quarrel now, no border feud. 
Before we were more fierce, but now less rude. 

We now our eyes on various objects feed, 
Wand'ring from muddy Tjme to silver Tweed. 
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We in our countiy find, or think we find. 
The feats, the freaks, the manners cX mankind. 

The wall we view, rain limit of our land, 
What wall can British bravery withstand ? 
We through Rome's military labour Ihurle *, 
And down the imaginary rampire hurle ; 
We make the scmthem men new coveris seek. 
And to their Roman masters whining si&eak ; 
Italian slaves, by crafty lords inur'd. 
Brave men at liberty are best secured. 

Our numerous castles next salute our sight. 
Strong tow'rs possessed by men reeohr'd to fight ; 
In rough antiquity there's something great, 
No new address, or art, can counterfeit, 

* 

All hospitable with so good a grace 

As ne'er yet dwelt in a dissembler's fece. 

Our fanners, in their garb and mein, appear 
Better than wealthy farmers do elsewhere. 
Eat finer bread, and drink more gen'rous beer. 

* TUrto is a Saxon w<»d, signifrlng, to pUwe through. It is con- 
jectured that the name of Thirlwall Castle was derived from the 
breeches made in the Roman wall there by the Scots* 

E 
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Our industry a pleasant prospect yields, 
We see ours equal the south's wanner fields.; 
Of wealthy flocks our western hills are full. 
Most delicate their flesh, most fine their wool. 
Great minds may carry their resentments high. 
But, when their honour calls, will lay them by. 
The nephew's duty thus subdu'd his pride. 
When he his uncle rescu'd at Earl Side *• 
Nigh this the earth uneven does appear. 
We know the heroe's grave, and drop a tear. 

Lo ! said I to my son, whom here I brought 
His country's site and story to be taught. 
Yonder thine honest ancestors did live, 
Wh' examples may of prudence to thee give 
Of industry and courage ; but no claim 
To wealth and title, or a sounding name. 
Learn to be humble, virtuous, and wise. 
And, if thou may'st, by gen'rous methods rise. 



* Earl is near Wooler, and has been long the property of the Selby 
family. Of the circumstance, or the persons here aUuded to, the 
editor has no knowledge. 
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A worthy man may long continue low. 

And his advance to riches be but slow. 

Taller and stronger he, his root more &8t, 

Verdant and spreading shall to ages last. 

Thou hadst much better as thou art remain. 

And thy neglected innocence retain. 

Than by foul means to tempting heights aspire, ' 

And grow the vainer as thou risest higher. 

Baseness and vice by which estates are raised, 

May through the wretched founder's line be tracM. 

The older, the Corrupter, daily worse. 

Of heaven abhorr'd, and to the earth a curse ; 

Virtue is true nobility, possest 

Of that a man had better want the rest. 

There's now a fiimily where late was none, 
And the next generation 'twill be gone. 

An house time immemorial was there. 
But now is sunk by its unthinking heir ; 
Gentleman like that new man does behave. 
That gentle-man turn'd trader and a knave ; 
Cheating his &ther, he the world begun, 
And when he is grown old, will cheat.his son. 
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That fod of birlli of wiser «ien takes placg, 
His dull precedenoe turns to his diqjiaee ; 
The higher he stands the belter he is seen. 
Obscurity would be a decent scryen. 

Do you know how that &mHy <was jundone ? 
The spaaiel is more learned than the sen. 
To the best^tora Tray abroad was aeni. 
His time at htfne young naatw idly qpent. 

In long descents these people are the same 
Fixt heirlooms they with their first owner's name ; 
One character may for them all anffiee. 
He's bom, he drinks^ be hunts, he stuft, he dies. 

When once an ancient &mily runs dregs. 
The heir's a senseless creature with two legs ; 
Cou'd their blest fore&thers again appear. 
And see what monsters their bright titles wear, 
Content with iarae that walls and records gave, 
Asham'd wou'd sink into their silent gtanre. 

Ah ! wou*d but our Northumbrian youth believe 
What vast advantages they might receive 
From gen'rous education, and a sight 
And knowledge of the world, and what is right ; 
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Cou'd I peftuade them oaolj exercise 
iSnf Y&rj wejl cwnht wkh bmg wige. 
That pleaMOt g amf^uA i^n mey be had 
Without one's turning either drunk or mad; 
That 'tis below ba man to understand 
The value and imfHroveBaeat of his kndy 

And that a msm of breeding may discourse 

« 

Of something else beside hk hounds and horse. 

Blunder and Nke^ two fook in eacti extreraey 
And downright mad that they might zeidous seem ; 
No sooner meet but instantly ihey seold. 
Blind, like die ancient combatants, and bold* 
Folly is in the right for ought he knows. 
And winks that he may be led by the nose ; 
Bid him look up, he fiiUs into a buff, 
Utters a deal of inconsistent stnff. 
Then shuts his eyes on the ungrat^U lights 
Chasing to wnik by filith and not by sight. 

Fear not tibnt men |^own to a monst'rous size. 
Great in his iwvn, eiid ^»at in othece eyes ; 
Richer, indeed, siot better, nor more wise* 

Neither from int'iiest nor from fie^ rebeU, 
You venture here on death— hereafter hell — 
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Kings are of God, and if like Gods they reign. 

The powers, that raisM them, will their throne maintain. 

Give each transgression its own proper name, 
Let innocent religion bear no blame ; 
On holy pretences, when a crime is built, 
'Tis complicated sin, and double gilt ; 

When thee, thy mother, Palladino bred, 
With vain romance she stuffed thy adle head. 
So deeply this impressed thy tender mind. 
Thou never yet the way of truth could^st find; 
Thou went'st astray as soon as thou wast bom. 
And modesty became thy infant scorn ; 
Thy ifimcy dubb'd thee, when it first begun, 
Kpight of the burning pestle and the sun ; 
By thee foil'd conscience was in triumph led, 
And probability a£Frighted fled ; 
Fiction alone attends thy powerful nod. 
Thou far outstrid'st the long-leg'd Lapland God ; — 
More doughty thou, more terrible in fight 
Than doughty Hudibras and Wallace wight. 
. Knight errantry runs through thy whole afiairs. 
And daily thou pour'st out romantic prayers. 
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That man has lost a plentiful estate^ 
By knowing it too soon, himself too late. 

How flourishes that once deca3ring house. 
It is the blessing of a virtuous spouse. * 

That now. decays by luxury and strife. 
The deadly plagues of an ambitious wife. 

Prodigious pains that spark took night and day. 
To get his troublesome estate away— - 

There interest, there opinion caus'd debate, 
These monsters tear — then worry church and state. — 

That fiunily at first was dull and stout. 
Their courage gone, their dullness stiU holds out. 

There policy degenerates into crail. 
Those fathers airy, and their children daft,— 
Leave off thy hot pursuit, in mercy spare 
Thy wretched self and thy as wretched heir ; 
Fast as thou get'st, he is resolv'd to waste. 
Longing the bottom's sweetest cup to taste. — 

Can he have sense or virtue of his own,^ 
Wh' admires so much his neighbour that has none. 

The trader thro'out Antonio you may trace 
And read the scales and counter in bis face ; 
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His stiff address retains the diHo still. 
And flaunting clothes the gendeann fit ill. 

Mirmillo will be always in the right, 
And others let him be so out of spite. 

What has that noisy devil, Marcus, done. 
All things are just as when he first begttn— 
O mighty pow'r of superficial wit, 
Without regard to what is just or fit : 
This the great vulgar and the lesser love, 
And wise men laugh at what they dont approve; 
This makes loud nonsense with applause go ol^ 
Turns blasphemy and treason into scoiF} 
The most unblemishM honours are suppressed, . 
For this the ribbald Fanstns is caress^. 

Sir Courtly fi>r all me may take his choice. 
Either to hold his tongue or raise his voice ; 
He in all revolutions is the same. 
Tacks quick about, and gains by ev'ry game ; 
He laughs and calls the honest man a fool. 
The adversaries' butt and parties' tool. 

Stentor talks continually and loud 
And gathers where he is the gaping crowd. 
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Flanco is daily panting after more. 
Yet dare not touch the consecrated store ; 
He made his birth-right truckle to his lust, 
He laid, for gold, his honour in the dust. 

To taste the pleasures of a marry'd life. 
And have the long'd-for honour of a wife ; 
That lady wed a miserable soul, 
A mad, debauch'd, and an ill-natur'd fooL 

Fate and the nuptial knot have linked those two. 
That singly the whole country might undo. 

Whether Nature check'd grows to greater height, 
Or firuit forbidden whets the appetite ; 
Or a base off-spring, conscious of its stain. 
Seeks, by its brave achievements, to obtain 
Original and underived iame. 
And in the hero hide the mother's shame — 
Proud Normandy boasts of Arlotta*s * son. 
And we, of feats by bastard Ogle done. 

* Arlotta, or as Hume chuses to spell it, Harlotta, was mistress of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, and mother of William the Conqueror, 
commonly called the Bastard. From this name some etymologists 
derive tlie word Harlot; but this, as well as every other derivation 
of that term, seems strained and unsatisfactory. 
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Yonder the sealous ladies rendezvous. 
And deal about their politics and news ; 
If thy fate lead thee there, begin no plea. 
But decently sip off thy sober tea; 
Or if by chance thou com'st the length of wine. 
No modish toast, if thou be wise, decline ; 
Et'u Jove, in the assembly on the Ide, 
Cou'd not the female so^reigntt^* decide. 

The knowledge thy industrious youth procur*d. 
By age and long experience matur'd, 
Has rais'd thee to an honoui^able height, 
To be our oracle and our delight ; 
Thus ancient heroes to their honours came. 
Their godlike virtues gave a godlike name. 

Not so Becongio, whose early care 
Was tp pursue the flying fox and hare ; 
His horses, hounds, and cocks of game to feed. 
And to preserve religiously their breed : 
The choicest education, that he had. 
Was with his man, or equals just as bad ; 

* The editor yenturet to tupply this bUnk with the word 
« SovVeignty." 
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Not to be mad to him was to be dull. 
But to be happy gloriously full ; 
His sports are now succeeded by the pot : 
laves and shall die a despicable sot.-* 

That rakish husband and his slattern dame 
Know less of housekeeping by far than game, 
All things for ostentation here abound. 
But nothing neat, or useful to be found ; 
The bowl alone stands ready for the charge — 
Other provisions wand'ring still at large : 
To entertain a friend more noise was made, 
Than in preparing for a long blockade; 
The Trojan prince was in a mighty freak, 
When meat and drink and servants were to seek ; 
Till seasonably his venison arriv'd, 
And providential wine his heart reviv'd. 
That man's religion is the very best. 
Of faith, good works, and charity possest-*- ^ 
Firm to his own and moderate to the rest. 

Those men were bigots, and their sons profane, 
Whose children will be bigots o'er again ; 
Easy the change — small is the difierence — 
'Twixt want of piety and want of sense. 
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That man is rul*d by an imperious Miss, 
Rid madly by a furious prophet this; 
Sweet Jesus ! hovr unlike thyself and word. 
To propagate thy faith by fire and sword — 
That to obedience men must be reduc'd, ^ 
By being first inhumanly abus'd. 
To be made saints men must like beasts be us'd. 

That lady by a fawning quack is'sway'd. 
There adictating lawyer is obey'd; 
A conscious servant and famOiar jilt 
Rule there, by the prerogative of guilt. 

You little know of man, if you know not 
The same man may be both a knave and sot ; 
The fool than the wise knave is keener bit. 
Never takes up a cause but carries it ; 
No arguments, no fear of future shame, 
Can beat the eager terrier from his game ; 
Pity Actseon worry'd by his hounds — 
More Timon dying of domestic wounds — 
Oft he foresaw the loss of his estate. 
As oft resolv'd he to precipitate 
The villain crew, but was withheld by fate ; 
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Lurking amongst his beasts condemned to lie^ 
Inglorious lives, and shall inglorious die. 

Let us adore the hand of Providence—- 
There is a man of industry and sense, 
How much he labours, and how well contrives, 
Lays nothing up — with difficulty lives, 
Whilst his weak neighbour wonderfully thrives, 
Loaded with all the fashionable crimes — 
His own produce or those of foreign climes. 
That youth returns t' infest a witless spouse. 
And thro' posterity the taint infuse; 
It must be'so, for none must here approach 
To cure the man, but flatter the debauch — 

How lavish of his life Wildfire is known. 
As if he'd more, or this were not his own. 
False thoughts of honour all his actions rule, 
Which to support, the hero turns a fool. 

Smatt'ring of knowledge is much worse than none — 
That superficial fop will cut alone. 
And no assistance needs to be undone. 
Had pure affections warm'd alone thy breast, 
And thy whole heart a fiuthful wife possest ; 



I. 
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Thou hadst not now bewail'd^ whea 'tis too late, 
Thy honour, wealth, and rubed esta^. 
Nor bought repentance at so dear a rate^— 
A set of finest morals Talk^toell got. 
But lives as loose as if he had them not. 

His principles, though ill, True^man obeys, 
And walks uprightly in erroneous ways. 

The younger sons, who from the house descend, 
Will the estate by a partition rend ; 
Or having no provision of their own, 
Hang on the heir and sink together down. 

How has that small inheritance held out. 
And long survived the great estates about ? 
The heir keeps still entire the first acquest. 
Ample provision made for all the rest. 
Thus a succession of wise men is blest. 

That dame, proud of her being nobly born. 
On the presuming vulgar looks with scorn ; 
Their garbs, improvements, virtues, all are crimes, 
And shew the deep corruption of the times ; 
Tawdry in gaudy colours she appears — 
And tatter'd remains of ancient honours wears : 
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Sufficiently her drap'ry and her drets 

Her very great antiquity express. 

But ne'er reflects how many a stol'n embrace 

Has mix'd the blood, and spoiPd the boasted race. 

A creature there, forgetting whence he came. 

Is curious to the last degree of shame* 

She must have every thing, but nothing please — 

A too great plenty causeth her disease* 

But yet her fine variety is waste. 

For want of judgment and discerning taste. 

That booby spoils a tolerable face 

By his affecting an imagin'd grace. 

Whether he goes abroad, or stays at home. 

Becomes ridiculous and troublesome. 

Ev'n his devotion, the indulged sin 
(For it will evermore be creeping in) 
Foully profanes with an unhallow'd grin ; 
As if he thought that look with heav'n obtained 
The most, where least of his own work remained — 

O may our happy country ne*er be curst 
With atheism— ^f mortal ills the worst — 
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May none the author of .their life defy, 
Nor him who can annihilate deny. 

We westward with the setting sun descend. 
And weary hasten to our journey's end ; 
Then passM the lake ; not in, but near, the top 
The waters drain, and in this bason stop. 

Our guide here stay'd us, to behold the clefl, 

> 

Where once the raven of the brood bereft, 
Call'd in the genVous hawk to her relief. 
And joining chas'd away the royal thief. 

Then came to Dunsdale on the mountain's side. 
Which never yet the sun's bright eye espy'd-— 
A dismal den, black as the mouth of hell, 
Here once, they say, did frightful spirits dwell ; 
Now dead or bound, or sunk much deeper down. 
Or domineer where Jesus is not known. 
Damp stream, gross darkness, and a troubled air 
Stay yet, which cause confusion and despair. 
Whilst we look on we are with horror seiz'd. 
Yet seem with the delusion to be pleas'd; 
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Such motion when distempered fancies feel. 
They call them prophecy, new light* or zeal. 

Hereabout Lermot* sat, who cou'd not climb, 
And was contented with mysterious rhyme ; 
Ne'er was, nor ever will be understood. 
And therefore by the most accounted good — 
Some creatures love, you know, to live in mud. 

* This seems to allude to Thomas Learmot, otherwise Lear- 
mouth, commonly called Thomas the Rhymer. But why he is said 
to sit upon Cheviot,,! know not. He lived at Ercildowne, near 
£arlstowne, in Berwickshire ; where the ruins of liis mansion are 
still to be seen. For a further account of him, see Scott's Introduc- 
tion to Sttr Tristrem. 
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The following Poem', being the second of 
a series^ of which the object is to illustrate 
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the History and Topography of the County 
of Northumberland, by making generally 
known, through the medium of the press, 
many curious notices and subjects of local 
interest, which might otherwise have been 
lost, is offered to your {rien41y notice. 



It may be easily perceived that it is 
written in imitation of the marriage of 
« The Tame and the IsiS," by Drayton, 
as published in the fifteenth song of the 
Poly-OH>i<Ma. 



Its probable date is about the year 
1 780, and it has not, as £sir as I can learn, 
evier been published, though I have heard> 
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thttt some copies were once printed for 
private distribution* 



The author of this Poem is not positively 
known^ but report attributes it to two dif- 
ferent gentlemen, of whom each is equally 
Well known in the County of Northumber- 
land. The names of these individuals I do 
not feel myself at liberty to mention here, 
as by assigning it to any one, without cer* 
tain information on the subject, I might, 
unintentiohally, subtract from the credit of 
its real composer. 



Had the circulation of this publication 
been intended to be confined to the 
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neighbourhood of th^s Coquet, the beauties 
of that river are so well kaown, as to havq 
rendered any mention of them unnecessary. 



As, however, this is not the case, and it 
may meet the observation of persons not 
so well acquainted with this delightful 
stream,^ the following extracts from, the 
History of Northumberland, may be appo* 
sitely inserted : — r 



" The river Coquet rises on the borders of 
Scotland, a little to the north of the source 
of the Reed; and after receiving a great 
number of subsidiary streams, which de-r 
scend from the northern hills, pushes its 
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transparent streams rapidly over a pebbly 
bed, past Harbottle, Halystone, Hepple, 
and Thropton, to Rothbury. From thence, 
the Coquet descends through a fine vale, 
and after washing the walls of Brinkburn 
Priory, passes Weldon Hall and Felton; 
and flowing in a beautifully serpentine 
course to Warkworth, which it almost 
surrounds, it then directs its course in a 
straight line to the German Ocean. This 
beautiful river, after leaving the naked 
hills of the west, runs through one of the 
best adorned, and most highly improved 
districts in England, and contributes, by its 
limpid streams, to form some of the finest 
scenes in nature/* 
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" The Alwine rises in Kidland, a little 
to the north of Memmerkirk, and receivesl 
the waters of a nutnber of small rivulets 
previous to its junctioh with the Coquet 
at Alwinton/' 
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Your's faithfully, 

JOHN ADAMSON. 



THE 

MARRIAGE 

OF 

THE COQUET AND THE ALWINE. 



X AMS had divulged throughout the hills, and dales. 

Fresh ttdings of th' approachtog nuptials 

Of Al WINS — Kidland's daughter, woo'd and won 

By Coquet's gallant stream— old Thirlemorb's son.* 

Great was the concourse, on th' appointed day, 

Of highland Naiads, tripping blythe and gay. 

For Thirlemore summoned all his wat'ry dans. 

To grace the wedding with their chrystal trains ; 

His known commands they instantly obey, 

And trickle, curling, from the highest brae ; 

* Thirlemore or ThirUnoor, a high hill at the source of the Coqo^. 

B 
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Collected into rills, they faster flow. 
Till they combine in rivulets below ; 
And all the mountains emptied ev'ry vein» 
To furnish Coquet with a sumptuous train* 
Meanwhile the bridegroom hasteti'd from his source. 
Hard by old Thirlemore's foot ; and, in his course, 
GatherM his mates, that were to form the corps. 
That should escort him down to Hymen's bow'rs. 

First Philhope-bum* (his i^ext and near akin. 
As sprung from Thirlemore,) to his aid came in. 
Then Buckham's-walls, Blind-bum, and Carles-croftstreams, 
Pour'd in their forces^-gather'd from th' extremes ' 
Of English ground :-^next Rohope'sf friendly flood 
Joined them at Slime-foot, by a winding road. 
From Rohope's Fells— from whence he takes his name. 
And from whose scarry sides his birth does claims 
Next Barrough-burn, whose waters many a mile 
Had traveled — ^from the foot of Windy-guile. 

* Philhope-burn, BuckhamVwalls-Surn, Blind-bum, and CarU* 
croft-burn, are rivulets which lose themselves in the Coquet. 

f ]^hope and Barrpugh Burns, take their rise in tj^e Scottish bor- 
ders, near Windy-guile, and unite with the Coquet, the former at 
Slime-fopt, the latter at Barrough. 
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But none.did nobler in die train appear 
Than graceful Usway,* who brought up the rear; 
Who, tfao' his streams in northern mosses flow. 
In Cheviot's confines, under Cocklaw's brow. 
Yet runs so beautifully clear and fair^ 
None can surpass— few may with him compare. 
Coquet at Shilmore did embrace his Ouse, 
As being pear a-kin to his fair spouse; 
For Usway is a Kidlander by birth, 
Tho' he to Coquet, leads his Naiads forth. 
Nothing was wanted to complete the show. 
But Ridley's f southern guests expected now. 
When, lo ! he brings his Naiads from his ridge. 
Who courteous join the rest below Linn-bridge ; 
From whence in solemn state, they glide more slow 
'To the appointed interview below. 

Nor were the daughters of the Kidlaad % race 
Less eager in their strife, who best should grace 

* Usway-buro, after collecting several minor streams in Kidland« 
joins the Coquet at Shilmore. 

f Several rivulets, gathered in the neighbourhood of Redlees, and 
called, when united, Ridley or Redlee-burn, enter the jCoqpet at 
Xinn-bridge. 

I Kidland, includes a tract of conntry, extending from Rohope on 
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Fair Alwine's nuptials :— down from ev^ry side 
They haste to give attendance on the bride. 
They strew the paths^ whereon she is to pass. 
With choicest pebbles, and the greenest grass ; 
Whereon her pure and most transparent stream. 
Gliding, might both set off herself and them : 
For she is Kidland's pride, and Kidland vies 
For mountain beauties — ^highland properties-*- 
With all the fells— -in all the county round 
For verdure and for pasturage renown'd. 
Rookland, and Punkerton, and Kidland-lee, 
Dryhope, and Milkhope, and the charming Heigh,^ 
Flowing with milk, and rich and fleecy flocks. 
And fam'd for Coleys f<— guardians of the stocks.— 

the borders eastward to Hollop, a distance of 11 miles ; and from 
the western extremity of Cheviot to the bottom of Kidland-lee about 
8§ miles. This district consists of a number of lofty verdant hills, of 
a conical form, and when viewed from the top of Cheviot, they 
appear like a number of beautiful hillocks, rising gradus^y in exact 
arrangement. The glens which divide these hills, are of every 
variety of form, and exhibit, in summer, all that is picturesque in the 
most beautiful mountain scenery. See Hist, of Northumberland. 

* Ruokland, Punl^erton or Punchardton, Kidland-lee, Dryhope, 
Milkhope, and the Heigh, are rivulets which enter the Alwine. 

f Coley is the name given to the shepherd's dog, in the neighbour* 
hood of Cheviot. The sag^tdty of these animals is truly surprising. 
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The busy nymphs their garlands all prepare 
Of wild th3rme neatly wore with maiden-hair ; 
Chaplets of rushes, tipt with silver flowVSy 
Pick'd from the Cushet-law,* and mossy moors. 
And thus adorn'd they wait upon the bride. 
Sweet Alwine : — now in wedlodL to be tied :— - 
They dance from shelf to shelf, and round her throng, 
The Linns their music — Alwine all their song-^ 
Then down to th* open plain, they all repair. 
To meet trim CoauET at his temple there. 
For he could not ascend — as fates ordainM — 
To meet her at the temple of her land 
At Meinmerkirk f — much in those days renowned, 
Tho' now in ruins — near level with the ground.— 
Yet he supply'd this want of courtesy, 
With this memorial to posterity, 



and would scarcely be credited by those, wlio bave not bed an oppor- 
tunity of observing their actions. 

* Hie Cushet-law, a high IdH near the source of the Alwine ; it is 
the rival, in height, of the Cheviot 

f M emmerkirk stood on the north side of the Alwine, at the foot 
of Cu8het*law, whose lofty siimmit seems lost amongst the clouds, 
MEkhope-rig sheltered it on the east» and the Helgh-rig on the west. 
The situation is singularly romantic, and its beauty is considerably 
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That wheresoe*er he should his Alwine claim, 
That place for evermore should bear her name. 
Hence, to this day, Kidland, whose temple's domi. 
Performs its marriage rites in Alwinton.* 

At length the princely pair together drew 
With all their trains — a glorious interview.— 
WJien old Lord Kidland (so her sire they name), 
With voice prophetic, thus bespoke the dame:-r- 
* Daughter, thou hast the honour to be su'd. 
And sought in marriage, by a high bom flood : 
From henceforth thou must take thy husband's name, 
Follow his winding course, and share his fame. 
Yet thus far, thine own course shalt thou retain-— 
Thus far, thy maiden name shall still reniain, 
Clen]lell,f whereon I stand, shall witness b^. 
Of this thy right, and warrant it to thee : — 

improved by a pleasant and fertile plot of land which adjoins the 
water. See Hist, qf Northumberiand, 

* Alwinton is situate at the junction of the Alwine and Coquet. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. Michael, stands at a short 
distance from the village, and on the east banks of the Alwine. It 
presents little WQrth observation. The Selby family vault is in the 
chancel, that of the Clennell family in the body of the church. 

f Clennell is beautifully situated on the banks of the Alwine, a 
little to the north of Alwinton. It was long the seat and manor of 
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When ye shall mingle your pure waves and loves 
In chrystal knots and curls, beneath the groves, 
Bless'd among rivers, shall ye be enroU'd ; 
More bless'd than they, that flow on sands of gold. 
On your fair banks, soon as your streams unite. 
Shall kings their castles build* : — and virgins plight 
Their holy vows : — and shady woods shall grow. 
These, in thy virgin state, thou ne'er could'st know : 

the ancient fiimily of the OenneUs, from whom it came, by mar- 
riage, into the possession of the Wilkinsons. 

* Harbottle Castle, Halystone, Warkworth, and Coquet Island, are 
here successively described. 

Harbottle castle stood upon an eminence, adjoining the rirer 
Coquet, about a mile east of Alwinton. It was in the time of 
Edward the First, -a formidable fortress, sustaining the attacks of a 
numerous body of the Stots for two days, in I2d6. It was after- 
wards suffered to go to decay, and on its coming into t&e possession 
of one of the Widdrington £unily, he made use of most of the mate- 
rials to build a house at the east end of the village i some part of the 
walls yet remain. 

Halystone is situate nearly two miles south-east of Harbottle, 
and on the Coquet. It is said to have been a place of consequence in 
the time of the Saxons ; for here, according to the venerable Bede, 
did Fkulinus baptize 3,000 persons, on the first introduction of 
Christianity. 

Coquet Island lies opposite the mouth of the river, abouta mile 
from the main land. Here was a ceU of Benedictine monks, aubor- 
dinate to Tynemouth Priory. 
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Nor shall these honours fail, where'er thou go'st. 
But still attend thee to the eastern coast: 
Ev'n there upon thy banks the hermit's cell|* 
And stately castle — ^shall to ages tell 
How sweet it seem'd, to men, both high and low. 
To fix their dwellings, where thy waters flow.' 

Old Thirlemore too, when he dismissed his son, 
Presag'd events, (so does tradition run,) 
From hath'ry couch, he raised his hoary head. 
And, with his mossy arm outstretched, he smd— 
* H»rk ! my first-bom, to what I now declare. 
From this auspicious match, with Kidland's heir. 
Thou Coquet shalt immortalize thy name. 
And in the German Ocean spread thy fame ; 
For there thou shalt beget — ^the fates decree — 
An Island Son— -to be sir-named of thee : 
Pledge of thy wedlock, on the orient shore. 
Whose life shall there begin, where thine shall be no 
more.* 

* Warkworth Hermitage and Cutte. 
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ON WINTER. 
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Now fall'n is the last leaf, for winter is come. 
The fern on the mountain has long time been dun ; 
In the short hazy day scarce a glimpse of the sun 
Comes to cheer the lone look of our valley.^-— 

Fast from the north drives the sharp sleety shower. 
Along the horizon the heavy clouds lower. 
Creation looks sad in this desolate hour. 
And all drear is our dear native valley. 

The sheep from the mountain haste down to the plaiji, 
Some Inciter to find from the h»rd driven rain ; 
The birds seek the trees— but their silence proclaims 
That stem Winter now reigns in our valley. 



Yet glad hope remains :— let us cease then to mourn. 
For spring with the lengthening days shall return. 
And sweet larks will tell us, aloft in the mom. 
That bright Spring comes again to our valley. 

Again shall the green leaf bud forth on the tree. 
The snow-drop and daisy appear on the lea. 
And blacklMrds regale with their 9weet melody,— 
Oh ! how joyful will then be our Talley. 

Our loves we will lead to the dear fountain stream. 
Where the primrose and cowslip with crystal dews teem ; 
The praises of Spring-time shall then be our theme. 
With the maids and the swains of our valley. 
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REVEREND VICAR. 



A ViCAE once, (Lord save us all !) 
A Lawyer to his house did call. 
With fiill intent to leave Im pelf 

In trust with those ^most like himself; 

The Lawyer came and lookt quite faig, 

Important, with full-bottomed wig, 
And air supreme^^^-^ns if the nation 
Had waited his determination ; 
Then lugging out his pens and paper. 
He thus bespoke the rev'*rend Vicar: 
Your Reverence (I do presume) 
For legacies will make some room—* 
As (Sir) it is a common thing 
Before we touch upon the string 

B 
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Of money matters and so forth, 
To leave our goods of greater worth. 
As sermons^ essays and old tracts^ 
Which well may pass for certain^^^to > 
Such things (Sir) of great consequencCy 
Dispatch'^d must be, in lieu of pence : 

Then be it so cries out the Vicar^ 

First in the list we'^U place Wm. Parker y 

To him (as he's so very caUous) 

I give my lecture on the goiUms ; 

My shifts (I think) I'U give to WmgfieMy 

My sermons to my old friend Whitfield ;. 

To Rector Lambe^ in time of need^ 

I give my treatise on the creeds 

And to the reverend Mr. Naylor 

My essay on ChevaUer Taylor ; 

I leave my essay upon Jaw 

Unto my rev'rend son in law ; 

And to his wi/e (The present load) 

My smart remarks on large Wm. Boag :• 
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To brother Bcb (upon my lifi^) 

I give my essay upon strife^ 

And to my learned brother Nati 

My curious sermon on the Bat ; 

My lecture on the sun and moon^ 

I do bequeath to vicar Brown^ 

And to my friend archdeacon Sharfy 

A curious rod to catch a carp : 

To PAiBip*— who for many a day 

Has labour'^d hard to lead astray 

Th" tmxmry Heart ; and basely soid 

His Eloquence — ^for lack of Gold ; 

I doubtless give (tho^ I'm no JbolJ 

My essay on & Party Tool. 

I give the tmiversUies^ 

A choice receipt to make mince-pies 4 

And to my friends at Lincoht-coUege^ 

The neatest way to sup plumb-porridge ; 

To lawyer Cooper (without doubt) 

My treatise on the Isle of Bute. 
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And to my friends at Gateshead Park^ 
My shrewd remarks upon a shark ; 
To CoUingwood the laird of Unthanh 
My dissertation on a picJethanky 
And to Wm. Gibson all my load 
Of curses on the turnpike road. 

J give the worthy Corporation 
My Essay upon Fomicaiionf 
And to the members of the Town, 
(To purchase C*^d**s) half a crown : 
My tract on Elohim and Berith, 
I give to alderman Wm. Pearith, 
And to my sweet friend Nanny Simpson, 
My trusty son and heir young Clamp-son, 
To Jenny Werg a set of Curls, 
With all my OrientcU Pearls; 
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I give my treatise upon kmd 

Unto the rev Vend Doctor Blandy 

And to the beauteous Doctor Vcme 

My curious amber^headed cane ; 

My art of Building (by his leave) 

I give to master Dicky Grieve^ 

And washbdUs too, a curious stocky 

Wou'^d scent the devil and all Yiis flock : 

And all my Epicurean Poms, 

With a Cambrick cloth to wipe his hands : 

My beofu^fid remarks on slavering^ 

I give the voiae Sir Thos. Clavering, 

And to my joBy friend Tom LiddeB 

My art of playing on the flddle : 

I give my essay upon bacon 

To thejacetums Nai Clayton, 

Also my treatise upon smne 

I do bequeath to mother Bine, 

And to the worthy folks in Lawn 

My essay on the best fed Brawn, 
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I give my family cheese Toaster 
Unto the reverend Mr. Brewster^ 
And to the reverend Mr. Darch 
My curious essay upon Starch ; 

The secret rare of dressing Dates 
I give the reverend Mr. BateSy 
As to that Pedant Mr. Hcdly 

By Jove-- I'll give him rumse at all 

To Askew too (by way of sport) 

I give my essay upon Port, 

And to my staunch friend Charley Brandlings 

I leave some neat remarks on Hagimg. 

My favourite discourse on whoring. 

Unto the revVend Doctor Juring, 

And to the deep read Mr. Lissmire 

My lecture trite upon a Pismire r 

I give Joe Green (good lad tho' vain) 

My sentiments on burnt Champagne ; 

To Featherstone, (so wondVous nice) 

Of Parma cheese a goodly slice. 
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And to Ralph Grey my riddles all. 
Likewise my essay upon gaU : 
My art of squmHng, (as I live) 
To Mrs. Gretf ! needs must give. 
A diamondy that wouM grace a Jemff^ 
To Neddy Gre y s et in a ring; 
And to the excellent Miss Strother 
I give my essay upon Fodder : 
My thoughts on ven'^son and sweet sauce 
To Doctor Johnson — ^^tis no farce, 
And to my guitling friend Jack French 
My late dissection of a Tench : 
I give to Alderman Jack Blackety 
My favourite essay upon Claret^ 
And to my good friend WHliam Ordy 
The use (and so forth) of a cord: 

********** 

The verses of Pythagoras 

I give to Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
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And to Black Scott of Trinity 

Remarks upon a College Lie : 

To AUgoodj that adventVous KnigAif 

My famous essay on a Figftt : 

To Avison (by way of reading) 

I give my Essay on good Breeding; 

Then to his wife — ^the gentle Kitty y 

My doleful essay upon Pity ; 

And to his nuxtehless children three. 

My quaint remarks on Tybum4ree. 



But as to all my Stock of Wealth^ 

By G— , I'll keep that to Myself: 

Signed, SedPdy Deliver'^d in Sixty One, 
By me^ the Fkor of Bediington. 
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CODICIL. 



Sic Voh, sic Juieo, 

Stat (pro ratione) Voluntas. 



As God permits me to live cn^ 

E'er since my Will in Siocty-one, 

A Codicil shall here step in. 

And claim his right as next a-Jcin ; 

A Codicil shall here come Jbrth 

To match the Will''s most passing Worth 

As Monthly Critics^ in their Rage^ 

Do swear in this degenerate Agey 

There's nothing worth their Goodly Sight, 

Nothing can give them True DeUght, 

It weU befits me at this Time^ 

To give my Legacies in Rhime ; 

And leave to all my Friends a Prize, 

Lest They may think I Them despise. 
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Partial I wou'd by no means seem. 
For that they well might Rudeness deem> 
And, with great reason, strait declare 
PomUhkmk — ^that I^m a downright Bear : 
But to take off this Reflection^ 
And keep up a strict Con/nection, 
I here resume with anocious care 
My Pen^ to give them all a Share"; 
Be then (Good Folks) upon the Wa/tch 
Your several Legacies to catch. 

To Moises i resign my art 
Of Preaching — Tho^ I'm loth to part 
With all the Praise I daity hear^ 
Full charming to the LisCning Ear ; 

No matter since I have a Son 

Whose Eloquence wou"*d move a stone : 
A Son-in-law^ whose Air and Shape 
Can make both Men and Women go/pCy 
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And force them with Theatric BeUow, 

* In Ecstacy to cry- O charming Felloit ! 

To Waiers jUBt amy^d from France , 

Where he^s been taught to skip and dancf^^ 

To that spruce Prig it me behoves. 

To leave a pair of Chicken Gloves ; 

And as I know he'd better far 

Stick at Coal-JUHing^ than the Bar^ 

What thinks he^ if to sweeten L^^ 

He takes my daughter Peg for Wife ; 

Who, tho^ not Fa^r, is far from Homdy^ 

And lUce myself in very Comely f 

A Capon larded nicely fine, 

A bottle of right Bourdeauof Wine 

An Ortolan and Partridge Pye 

That's seasoned most deUdously^ 



* It is hoped that the nice etr of the CrUwynHnathe 
hurt with the Irregularity of the Measure of these Linet : 
The Ftcof , 1^' a good Poi^^ aad a man of Tattg^ is still 
of opinion, that Sound shou'd sometimes be sacrificed to 
Setise, 
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When / of all my Friends take leave ^ 
To Nephew Tom I do Bequeath ; 
I know he loves such liiscums meat, 
For Docknyray only lives to Eai. 
To that sly Presbyter who's Tongiue 
Is with the damrCdest Falshood htmg^ 
Who with his Fair and Flaxen Wigy 
In Pulpit looks the greatest Prig; 
Whose base Socinian Heart I hate, 
I wish the Rogue the UacTcest Fate. 

To Jf- r who bellows Greek, 

As naturally as jP^^ squeak, 

And who, when far advanced in Liquor^ 

Will e'en dispute with Benton's Vicar n 

To Sim — I leave — ^my Books so Famous^ 

Right fit for such an Ignoramus ; 

To Clayton's Curate, vicums Wight, 

Who drinks his TanJcard ev'ry night 

ITirice brimfuU and with the Mayor, 

If he can get at better Fare ; 
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To Him I leave — ^my Pipes to smoke. 
To cover all his Sim — ^my Chak, 
In all my life I never knew 
So sweet a Mem as Doctor Tew^ 
'^Tis He who with a LiUy Hcmd 
Oan with most ease reform the Lamd ; 
And all must own, whene'er He Preaches^ 
His manner most Divinely teaches ; 
So says my Wife — and for her Favor^ 
J give to Thee my Better Beaver, 
I always did (Thanks to my Maker) 
Sincerely hate a sniv'^Ung Quaker ; 
But for friend lsa^% nobler Fire^ 
Who dares to Dvbh himself a Squire^ 
I have Regard — ^and make him Heir 
To all my curious Pumps of Air. 

To WiddervngUm (in lieu of Pence) 
My charming lines on Irmocence : 
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To Unde Ralph for all his Care, 
My thickest Skin of Russian Bear ; 
And whilst Newcastle holds a Ba/nk, 
Possessed by men of Worth and Rank, 

I give to BeU (already made) 

My Thoughts on all the Tricks of Trade ; 

And to the Vile aforesaid Hvjmdrum, 

A very excellent Conundrum. 

To Him^ who (like the King of old) 

Whatever he toucheth — turns to Gold, 

Cookson I mean — ^who wou^d not stick. 

To strike a bargain — mth Old Nick, 

I give-^Tis no improper Hit) 

My Essay on a Jesuit. 

To Peter ClenneU, who abhors 

The very sight of nasty Whores, 

To save him from a deal of trouble. 

My Essay on a Hubble Bubble. 

I give the corpulent Kitt Reed 

My Lecture upcfa Gmg^rbread ; 
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And leave him too (tho^ not for Fun) 
For fear of Harm — a Wooden Gun ; 
At the same time (in case of Riot) 
A * Cockhftj for to keep him quiet : 
A Ladder too (Fame do not tattle) 
To aid him in the day of baMe : 
And to his worthy Comarade^ 
Who with 'm such a Figure made» 
A large Bvrch Rod^ that He may be 
Tickled most exceedingly. 
To Georgy Grey (that Caitiff yWe) 
Whose very Bosom teems with GuUe^ 
Who ne^er did in his life commit 
An Action of an Hamg^am, fit ; 



* It is proper to inform the Reader'^JdaaS, a Coehhft 
(in case of Jmmwent danger, and when the Enemy is 
close at your Heels) is a most admirable Hiding Place : 
It is an Asylum worthy of a JtttHce of Peace or Colonel 
of Militia: And we don't doubt, but as the Country 
Gentlemen grow mote convenaat in To€tU$t that they 
wUl always take care (in the Hour of Battle and Minute 
of Danger) to have such a Necessary pl|ice-— near at Hand. 
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Whom (from my soul) I do despise, 

/ give my Budget — ^fiill of Lies. 

To thee (Great Lowes) who driv''st the QmUy 

With such an Inexpressive SkiU; 

Whose Jlttent Tongue^ and basest Arty 

Has broken many an Honest Heart ; 

Who o'er thy Neighbours proudly bears^ 

The Orphan's Cries, and WidottPs Tears ; 

If I forget thee, Pious Joe, 

May I again to Church ne^er go ; 

'Tis thou who do'st incessant feed, 

A na^sty, wicked, lousy Breed ; 

And like the Pharisee of old. 

That all thy Good Deeds may be told. 

In open Day bestows thy Pdf', 

To shew thy charitable Self, 

To Him, who's got so rare a Knack 

Of acting— HW a Party Quack, 

And changing sides, in Hopes to gain 

A Mitr e (Tho' such Hopes are vain) 
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I give ('tis but by way otP^ike) 
My Essay on Newcctsde's Duke. 
To Ord (whose Principles are able 
To hold a contest with the DevU) 
I give (If not content before) 
A ScorpiorCs Sting — ^for evermore. 
To that Fair Spark whom Matt we call. 
Ladies, {Ym sure) ye know him all ; 
^Tis He who oft abroad does roam. 
In hopes to bring a Countess home ; 
To Himy who likes not good roast Beef 
I leave a bntsh t o clean his Teeth. 
To Simpson too (that Coxcomb Vain) 
I give my wonder-Jworking Cane, 
Which (if apply^d with Vi^rous arm) 
May do mtich Goo d b ut litOe Harm ; 
It has been trjfd (with great success) 
On Those who don^t deserve it Less, 
To Grey ('tis Ralpho that / mean) 
Who keeps his FiddHe^Siick so Clean ; 

D 
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Whose Heart is known to Overflow 
With all that Fdliy can Bestow^ 
Who scruples not (when Fancy strikes) 
To Act or Spedk^ — -just as He Likes ; 
And cares not— WTko may Sink or Swim, 
Or Hang — 'Tis all the same to Him ; 
I give (In me There is no Guile) 
My Essay on a Scra^r VHe^ 

!k. de. AbL He. Jc Jk ile. ik. :!& jk. 

1^ ifr 7fr ipr ^ ^ T^ ^ ijf 

i 

As I for Grieve have great regard, 

And nobly would his Worth reward, 

With Botterel th^efore let him Wed, 

And take her Blushing to his Bed: 

The Nuptial Son g 'WiU Lock may Sing,, 

And all the Alnwick Bells shall Ring. 

I'm sure I shou'd not die in Peace, 

Or leay« my Soul but little Ease,, 



i 
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If (in my hurry) I forget 
My Darling JcLck — My sweetest Pet , 
The Lad (I hear) is doing WeU, 
And wisely knows to Buy and SeU : 
As He was ever Shy and Backward^ 
And in Address most strangely avkwcvrd ; 
To form his Speech^ and point his Sense^ 

I leave Him all my Impudence. 

********** 

My Friends — To Fow IVe often said, 
0( Lambert I was sore afraid ; 
For since that J&vial Day when / 
Of VerCson eat Voraciousbf, 
Of Him in Need IVe seldom stood 
Of Physic-^-OT of Letting Blood : 
I neither want his Salves or Syrups^ 
But feati^ ^iwi both my Brazen Stirrups. 

•X •?{ * * Jf ^ * * * * 

* *■*.* •)(• * * * « « 
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To AvUon whose Paper Sktdl, 

Of Solos and Concertos full. 

Has quite been Crocked — since Fools wou^d call 

His snWIing Talents — MuAcal^ 

And who in spite of NcM/re dares 

Compose IhJl Songs and Sleepy Airs ; 

To Him I give — Poor simple FeUow^ 

My Opera of PtmdiineUo. 

To KiUy^ whose Z>i«^mu2a^Mm, 

Is ejFt^ to her Affectation ; 

Whose SUmfrous Tongue^ with Fiwiowi swelled, 

Has Sackless Charles in Bondage held, 

I give my Wish most Heartily, 

That she may like a Christian die. 

Those UnUcWd Cubs — Those Matchless Three^ 

To whom I left my Triple Tree, 

Whose Education I bewail, 

And justly at their Parents rail, 

/ toonHJbrget — But leave them strait 

A choice and valuable Freight 
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Of sav^y AirSy and wiganr Fetches j 

Fit only for such LowJyred Wretches. 

********** 

********** 

To Sunderland I'll lend a Lift, 
And give Him a PeculMMr Gift ; 
A Charm that will amend his Hearty 
And make him act the Mamiy Part : 
To his sweet Spouse I give a Theme j 
Wrote once in praise of Pdlypheme, 
To him who wisely took the Leady 
And thought himself well fit to Head 
A Loyal and Couragiotis Band 
As any in this Blessed Land; 
I give (tho' He may think I Rave) 
My Essay on a Soldier Brave : 
And to preserve Him in good Healthy 
Without diminishing his Wealthy 
My Stoeety Engaging Daughter Peg 
Shall teach him how to suck an Egg. 
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To Wood ^who cannot for his Souiy 

Hesist the Spirit-chea/rmg Bowl ; 
Whose Horse (on that Disasfrous Day^ 
When He resolved to Shew away) 
Forsook his Load^ and left the Squire 
To Roll and Tumble in the Mire ; 
I give ('tis no unfriendly Boon) 
A very curious Sponioon. 

********** 

To Featherstone that Good Old Mcm^ 
(Let Envy mark him if she can) 
Whose MUd and Stedfhst Doctrines prove 
The Precepts sweet of ChristMm Love, 
I Uax}e my choicest Blessings all, 

May God's great Bounty on jffim fiill. 

It-^fr ********* 
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O Ridley y you may rest assured 

A Conscience Black — can ne'er be cur'd ; 

A Heart so Foul^ so Dark as Thine^ 

Cannot be found on this side Tffne ; 

Long may'st thou feel the Torments Dire 

That must a Guilty Bosom fire : 

To Thee (with gracious Intent) 

My Essay on the Word Repent 

********** 

********** 

My neighbour Clayton let me miss not^ 
To Him I give my Chma P— ^ Pot : 
And may I neTer sleep again, 
But Toss and Ttmble till my Brain 
Doth split — ^if I forget the Wo^md 
Thou gav'st me, Clofvering^ when I found 
You'^d BiOc^d my Daughter of her Mitey 
And proved Thyself a, Knave outright : 
^Tis Hcy whose Head was made to FiU 
The House with Patriotic ShUl; 
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And zensely (when the People's Choice 
Is call'^d for by the Nation's Voice) 
Can cringe and bow^ be quite Polite^ 
Yet cares not for his Friends a Doit : 
To Him — (I scorn to tell a Lie) 
My Essay on Pomposity. 

Fm now in 2>u^^ strictly bound 

To Look fiiU narrowly around, 

Lest I (by chance) should Friends mistake, 

And Welchmen for Blunt Russians take : 

'Tis done — ^and out of pure good WUl^ 

(They surely cannot take it lU) 

III give to my Great Folks above 

A Specimen of Friendly L&ve ; 

For Favours past on ife conferr'^d 

My Thanks till now have been deferred. 

To GrenviU I Bequeath my jS'in^, 
With Commm/ on the Outs and /n« : 



4 

\ 
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To Jemmy TwUcher (By the Bye) 

My Lecture upon Blasphemy : 

To SackviUe ('tis by way of CcmAon) 

My Essay on Self-Preseroation ; 

And Holland (that Devouring Fox) 

ShaQ have my Treatise on the Poor. 

For Bedford too 111 make some Roomy 

His Grace may take a fV'mf ^'^ Loom. 

To Norton a good /W^ of Brass, 

Tho' He may reckon me an -/i*^, 

To give him (if the Truth was Known) 

That which He''ll scarcely deign to Own. 

I give to Waldegrave my Pride, 

And teach Him (likewise) how to itid^ : 

To fTiffire^ (as sure as I'm alive) 

My Thoughts on number— JRori^i^yftef ; 

And to my worthy Friend Lord Bute, 

A very curious BaM Coot : 

To Him— ^who i( Liberal abroad) 

Doth make his Tenoffkts bear a Lottd 
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Of Misery^ and Deep Distress, 
Such as we cannot here Express, 
/ leave^ (^tis surely no bad Lesson) 
Some Hints on Merciless Oppression. 
To Ravensworth I leave a Net, 
That he may Long-nebVd Birds Beset 
To Li7icoln Jack (as sure as Fate) 
.My Essay on a Sodden Pate ; 
And to our Honorable Bishop, 

My Learned Treatise on the Hiccup. 

i(- ********* * 

****#**^fr** 

Jlfy Female Friends (tho' I am Told 
They value nothing but Hard Gold) 
Shall now come in to end my Care, 
And help to crown the BiU of Fare. 
My cap Poetic (seldom put on) 
/now Bequeath to Mrs BtUton, 
And freely (as a son oi Phoebus) 
Present her each Lampoon and Reims, 
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I ^ my very Youtkfid days) 

Composed for sake of Pence or Praise ; 

Kitty's possess'^d of ev'ry Art 

But (Shame to teU) she wants a Heart. 

For Husband why should Bella moan, 

And ev^ry Winter lye ^lone ? 

Has London left no Tender Swain, 

To ease the MaiderCs Lovesick Pain f 

For who like Waters can Engage, 

Or charm the Youth, or win the Sage ? 

My Bella's '^plaint shall then be heard. 

And Moncaster (upon my word) 

Must be the Man-^HaU Happy Pair ! 

None but the Brave deserve the Fair. 

To Swinburne, * If 'tis no Crime, 

To wish her Heart in Tune with Mine, 



* This is a Pathetic Address to a Lady (of whom the 
Vicar is passionately fond) and who (in case of his Wife*4 
death) he is deteimined to marry. 
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I give (Tho^ it may prove a Curse) 
Myadfior Better or for Worae : 
When dead — ^in Charity conceal 
The FavHts I can no Icmger Fed ; 
E'en let my Memory be Loat^ 
Nor suffer it one Tsar to Cost : 
May Health preserve her long to Live, 
And to Her esi'ty BUssvng ^ve. 



Where Tenderness with Seme comhiii'd. 
Add Finished Graces to the Mind ; 
Where PcKsiCd Ease and LowHy GracCy 
Adorn each Becmty of the Face ; 
There Radkmt Virtue takes her SecO^ 
And dwells Secure at Thy Retreai : 
Endearing — — — — ! on Thee, 
Whose very Soul is Harmony ; 
May each Domestic Bliss attend. 
And Happiness without an End, 
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To Those Three Fair in Wtstgate Street, 
Those Unekxm^d Virgins — Mild axid. Sweet ; 
To Bess I leave a Spinning Whed, 
To Jane — an Ivory Rock and Reel ; 
To Annie (once Divinely FcAr) 
CosmeiicS'^To preserve her Hair. 

To I leave a Sectiony 

On all that constitutes Perfection ; 
My Lecture on Italian Piss^ 
To Leuiy Barbary — ^with a Kiss ; 
And to the Duichess of Douglass , 
My Essay on a Looking Glass* 

********** 
********** 

My Understanding — Thick and Dc^, 
And my Impenetrable SkuB, 
I ^«^^ to all those Hirelings vUe, 
Who Monihhf Scandai do compile : 
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Of Jw^Aor*— They're the Lowest Tribe^ 
And not above the Mecmest Bribe : 
Poor Poultry Rascah — ^who for Pa^y 
Wotfd swear their very Souh away. 
By this, ReviezePrs — I fnean to Tell 
The World— I know You all full well, 
That for your Gibes and Wit so smart, 
/ care not (On my Soul) a F'-t. 

Farewell my Friends — /think Fve done. 

And have Rewarded ev'ry One ; 

But yet if Health shou'd still aUendy 

And Fortune farther Proves my Friend ; 

I must confess — / shall be Fain^ 

To let You Hear from M e ■ A gain. 



FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In the spring of 1827, Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool, 
visited Weston-under-Wood, and procured from 
Cowper's garden, some Rose Bushes, which had 
been cherished by the Poet. On this occasion Dr. 
Raffles composed the following lines; and, writing 
to a friend, observes, *^ These said Rose Bushes are 
going by the coach immediately to Liverpool, and 
the gardener tells me he thinks they will survive 
the journey and flourish. If they do, the above 
lines shall be transcribed on a board and placed in 
my garden, near the spot where they stand.'' 



J. F. 



SwMume Place, Newcastie, 
im May, 18199. 



And will ye bloom with me so fair. 

Ye Roses, plucked from Weston's bowers ? 

Can ye withstand the northern air, 

Those bleak — those wintry blasts of ours ? 

Then will I prize your modest hue 
Beyond whatever the eye surveys ; 

Will linger oft to gaze on you. 

And think of Cowper, while I gaze ! 



Weston-under-Wood, 
April 13, 18(g7. 
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THE TYNEMOUTH NUN. 



From mountain ridge to forest cave 
The scattered flowers of summer smilet 

But dark and heavy rolls the wave 
That sweeps round Tynemouth's cloistered pile. 

And high above the restless surge 

A lady lists its deepening roar, 
She marks their course the billows urge. 

And ceaseless lash with foam the shore. 

She gazes from her lattice high, 
When morning springs from ocean's bed ; 

The passing skiff attracts her eye, 
On which day's latest beams are shed. 



A I 
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But ah I those eyes they beam not bright. 

That throbbing heart is never gay ; 
Why sleepless doth she pass the night. 

Why lone and mournful spend the day ? 

At eve her kindled taper gleams 
O'er wave and head-land bright and far ; 

The watchful pilot often deems 
Its flame a little twinkling star. 

Was it affection, rooted deep 

And cherished long, her peace that rent- 
Can it be love disturbs her sleep, 

When years in penance she hath spent ? 

Ah no I the veil, which shades her brow, 
Tells that her thoughts are heaven-ward turned. 

Her heart the altar, since her vow. 
On which devotion's £lame hath burned. 

At matins or at vesper song. 
At midnight laud or earliest prayer, 

Her aspect mild, amid the throng. 
Seems like a seraph's Hmgering there. 

Years thus have passed— 'tis still the same. 
Unmoved ap^iears her load of grief, 

The sisters mark her drooping frame, 
And vainly strive to yield reHef. 
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** Rosella I list those warUeiB gvreet, 
H That carol in the woodland bowers ; 

<• And view the turf beneath your feet, 
<< All fresh and thickly wove with flowers. 

<< Hark ! mingling with the breakers hoarse^ 
<< The boatman's song is now begun, 

** And mark yon vessel's stately course^ 
** How gleams her white sails in the sun. 

** On dewy mead or upland waste, 
<< On sounding shore or heaving sea, 

*^ The sweets of summer all can taste/ 
<< Yea, all beside are glad but thee." — 

** Sisters, 'tis sweet to hear the lark 
^* At dawn of day his matins sing, 

<< 'Tis sweet to stray, and pensive mark 
<< The harebells and the daisies spring. 

*^ Prayer softens hearts engrossed by crime, 
<< But what can still the fevered brain ? 

*< To one, whose sorrow mocks at time, 
<< Birds sing and flowerets bloom in vain. 

" Call father Eustace — ^in his cell 

<< Hourly he kneels imploring Heaven — 

** I would to him my errors tell, 
** And sue that I may be forgiven" — 
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The monk approached-— his solemn pace 
Resounded o*er the oaken floor, 

Black was the cowl that hid his face. 
And black the floating stole he wore. 

And 'neath that cowl's o'erhanging shade 
His cheek appeared of swarthy hue. 

His eye, when to the light it strayed. 
Was sunk and dull though deeply blue* 

Robust his form, his sinewy hand — 

Bony and strong nor shrunk with age- 
Might seem more fit to grasp the brand, 
Than hold the missal's gilded page. 

But o'er his features lowered a shade 
Of more than sadness ; wasting care 

Or ruined hopes had havoc made 
Within, and left their traces there. 

" Father," Rosella said, " I crave 

" Thy blessing ere my sorrows cease ; 

** Soon shall I reach the lowly grave, 
** And I would wish to die in peace. 

« I live to mourn — ^the vapoury west, 
** Heavy and dull, emits no ray 

<< That may, as sinks life's sun to rest, 
<< Foretell a bright succeeding day. 
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<< Sweet was my mora — a mother's care, 

<< United with a father's love, 
** Reared me, alas ! mi£t to bear 

^< The sorrows I was doomed to prove* 

** But bliss is transient— quickly past 
^ My youth, the time of peace and joy ; 

<< Then noon approached, and clouds o'ercast 
** With blackened gloom my changing sky* 

<< £jng Richard formed the bold design 
** Of marshalling his warlike bands, 

" The sway of holy Palestine 
<< To rescue from barbarian hands* 

<< And, guided by the general flame 
<< That spread through Europe far and wide, 

<< My father, lured by hopes of fiune, 
** Sought glory's palm by Richard's side. 

<< His shafts and bow aside he flung, 
** And grasped the stately pliant spear ; 

<< Down from his neck the buckler hung, 
<< Shone o'er his breast the corslet clear. 

'< Weeping, I thought my buroing drops 
<< Would sear the cheeks they trickled o'er ; 

<< My mother, wrecked of all her hopes, 
<< Though silent, knew not pleasure more. 
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** The summer suit exhalea the dew 

« Enfolded in the opening lea^ 
<< So time, though slow the moments flew, 

<< Allayed, but not erased our grief. 

<< And there was one, and he was young, 
<< Graceful, and tall«^his auburn hair 

<< In ringlets o'er his shoulders hung, 
« And curled above. his forehead fiur. 

** In earliest childhood we had played, 
<< Where Jesmond's limpid waters glide ; 

** In Jesmond*s sacred chapel (Hrayed 
<< Before the a]tar, side by side. 

** Seasons rolled on^ — I knew not why, 
<< As Henry paced the sloping green, 

" Turned to the spot my wandering eye, 
<< And, lingering, looked — ^myself unseen. 

<< I could not tell, as met our eyes, 
<• Why blushes rose on Henry's cheek, 

<< Why broken words and stifled sighs 
« W^ould pass as we essayed to speak. 

<< We mentioned not our mutual flame, 

« But rapture, never felt apart, 
<< Flashed on our souls, and throbbings came, 

« Deep, quick, and full, from either heart. 
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** Asunder, thrilling hopes and fears 

<' Crowded upon us-^fond regret 
^< Made hours appear like lengthened years 

** Of su£Perance till again we met. 

<< Time passed— ^'twas on a summer's night, 
<< Soft was the air*— the sky above ' 

« With twinkling stars was studded bright, 
« When first we breathed the name of love. 

" Clear shone the moon— the lofty oaks 
. << Along the ground their shadows threw, 

«* Howled up the dell the prowling fox ; 
<< Sparkled the grass with gliistening dew. 

<< Trembled no leaf—no night-breeze sighed, 
** Murmured alone the rippling stream, 

" The woodland tops, afar descried, 
*^ Seemed blue beneath the silver beam. 

" While life-blood warmed our breasts, we swore, 
" Whatever scenes we chanced to view, 

" Whatever climes we wandered o'er, 
" Our love should be for ever true. 

« There was, I recollect it weD, 

" A tender air I loved to hear, 
" He played it, and, methought its swell 

« Was sad and ominous and drear. 
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** Even 80 it proved^^e sought my hand, 
<< And wished to join his lot with mine ; 

'< When, severed from his native land, 
<< My father sailed for Palestine. 

** Could love o'ersway my heart's deep core, 
** When thus my sire was &r away ; 

** Urge not your suit, I cried, before 
'< Your might is proved in battle fray. 

** Keen be thy steel, 'midst Moslem slaves, 
** Till, o'er Jerusalem's ancient towers 

<< Proud England's banner flaunting waves, 
** Then come again and I am yours. 

<< Ah ! foolish thought-— to care a child, 
** Misfortune's storms I little knew ; 

** Left lonely on the world's bleak wild, 
<< I should have prized a friend so true. 

« We parted-— Father ! do not torn 
" Thy head, nor lower on me thy brow ; 

** Thou know'st not how my temples bum, 
** Nor what I feel and su£Per now. 

<< 'Tis like the hour I stood reclined 
** Above my mother's bed of death, 

** When she had blessed me, and resigned 
<< To righteous heaven her parting breath. 
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* Then round me seemed a- desert drear, 
<< My wajward sire had crossed the ware ; 

** He, too, was gone whose name was dear ; 
** My mother riept within her grave. 

<< Even Jesmond vale its charms had lost, 
'< The trees aE bloomed, their foliage gay 

<< Looked fresh and green, while sorrow's frost 
*^ Had shrivelled mine in red decay. 

** I sighed, where'er I turned my feet; 

<^ The hearth where once my parents smiled 
** Was desolate<— our garden sweet 

<< Was spoiled— -the bushes all grew wil^. 

<< With aching heart I bade farewell* 
'< To scenes that gave no longer joy ; 

"Withdrew to Tynemouth's holy cellj 
" In solitude to live and die. 

*^ Wild and sublime, I thought the spot 
'< Meet place for those whose minds were riven 

" From earth— by all the world forgot, 
<< Theur souls, unheld, might.soar to heaven. 

" Since then a joyless course of years 

" Have fled like frightful dreams away ; 

" And I, the wreck of woe and. tears, 

" Remain while all beside decay. 

c 
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« Long, long my father's death I mourned, 
" I heard how he in battle fell ; 

« But Henry Bulmer ne'er returned 
<' To filess me, since he sighed farewell. 

« To bless me ! is he still so true ! 

«< He loved and was repaid with scorn ; 
« Perhaps, beyond the ocean blue, 

« He roams, dejected and forlorn. 

« Shackled with chains, perhaps he kneels, 
" To Moslem kings a crouching slave; 

<» Perhaps his heart no longer feels 
« Life's woes, but moulders in the grave. 

« If he survives — Heaven be his stay 
« Till earthly toils and troubles cease ; 

« If cold and lifeless is his clay, 
« My prayer is, to his soul be peace. 

« Those words are from my bosom wrung, 
" Do they accord not with my vow ? 

« Forgive me, father ! if my tongue 
« Is bolder than our rules allow. 

« But when to awe-inspiring Heaven, 
" In veneration deep— my heart, 

« With all its secret strength, is given, 
« A sigh will still for Henry start. 
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<< Oh ! &ther ! call it not a crime ; 

<< I struggle hourly to restrain 
<< And crush all thoughts of him — ^but time 

<< Can witness that my pangs are vain. 

<< Had fortune shone with kindlier smile 
<< O'er us — ^my joy had been, on earthy 

<< His lonely moments to beguile, 

<< Part^e his woe— or share his mirth. 

** If sickness seized his frame> to tend 

" His every want with aspect meek, 
<< And o'er his couch unceasing bend 

<< Till coming health should grace his cheek. 

<< When round him darkened clouds of care^ 
<< To chase them with my smiles away ; 

« To raise on high my warmest prayer 
<< In his behalf on danger's day. 

<< To gird his ^chion by his thigh, 
^* And when he went — alone to mourn, 

** And cherish sorrow, till my eye 
<< Grew tearless at his loved return. 

'^ 'Tis vain — ^those wild ideas spring 

^^ Like flowers — ^my woman heart the earth 

" To which they would too fondly cling, 
<< But die the instant of their birth. 
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<< Few breathe but feel tome ties^ inwoon, 

** A relish to existence give ; 
** And mine^ alas I lon^ rent have been, 

" For which I onlj wished to live. 

^< Joylessy I've braved li&':s stormy deep, 
** Nor distant seems the peaceful shore, 

<< Where, freed from sorrow, I shall sleeps 
** Nor sigh shall thrill my bosom more*** — 

Was it a cloud's efiulgent streaky 
Deep crimsoned with the setting,ima. 

That, varying,' changed the monk's Inown cheek. 
As told her tale that trembling mm. 

With arms reclined upon his breast, 
And eyes upraised-^ tremor came, 

As night winds stir the leaves at rest, 
And sudden shook his powerful frame. 

He paced the low and vaulted cell ; 

He drew the shafted lattice near ; 
He listened— sure no vesper bell 

Thus early met his watchful ear. 

No freshening sea-breeze whistled round 
The tower's high angles, strong^nd shrill ; 

Ah ! 'tis a harp's responsive sound — 
The leaves of every shrub are still. 
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Darkened the light « mimtevi «Id, 

That through the lattice lo«7 was flung; 

Her beads the nun ^levontly teAd, 
Then quick ftom bended knee she sfMrung. 

*^ Ah ! father, I have heard/' she said, 

<^That melting air in happi^ hours ; 
** It is the same my Henry pla3red 

^< In Jesmond's ivy-woven bow^s. 

<< Admit the minstrel, he lAsy tell 

<< Of that €ar dime beyond the sea, 
" Where, 'neath the sacred banners, fell 

<< The pride of Eiarope's chivalry." — 

<< The convent gates," the monk rq[died, 

*^ To houseless heads are open flung ; 
** Nor is our kindliest bocm denied 

** To those whose hands the harp have strung."-— 

Advanced from out the cell the monk : 
<< Ho ! porter, call tlie minstrel hef«" 

Then round a column's base he fl&runk. 
To dash away a starting tear. 

In garb of forest green arrayed^ 

But faded from its former hue, 
The minstrel low obeisance made. 

When first Rosella met his view. 
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Deem not he sought for earthly gain, 
By benduig thus at woman's feet; 

When lady love could fire his strain^ 
'Twas joy to )rield her reverence meet. 

Deep lines his aged cheek retained 
Of time's advances, sure, though slow ; 

His parting locks, that yet remained, 
Were whiteas Cheviot's drifted snow. 

His eye alone, of all beside, 

Preserved, unquenched, its youthful fire, 
It told his soul, with conscious pride. 

In song could heaven-ward still aspire. 

His harp, whose strings, when firmly braced, 

In stately halls had often rung. 
Of many a gem and pearl defaced. 

Before his breast suspended hung. 

Friendless, and wandering on, he shared 
The Poet's gift— « boon of praise; 

Although his mien and form declared 
That once he knew of brighter days* 

" Harper I" Rosella said, " thy art 
<< Recalls past visions to my brain ; 

<< He surely knew to melt the heart, 
" Who taught thee such a plaintive strain. 
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<< But England did not give thee birth, 
<< Or those who list thy measures meet, 

" Requite not as they ought thy worth — 
'< Bare is thy vest, and worn thy feet." — 



^< Lady !" the minstrel said, << that air, 
^< In peasant's cot, or baron's hall, 

<< In cloistered cell, or palace fair, 
'< Is heard and prized alike by all. 

<< In youth, my good harp by my side, 
^* The plains of France I traversed o'er ; 

" A minstrel's skill my highest pride — 
** Tradition's page my chiefest lore. 

<< To Richard of the lion heart, 
<< Of chivalry the blazing sun, 

<< I often sung, though rude my art, 
<< Of ladies loved and battles won. 

^* If sadness lowered upon his brow, 
<< Whene'er I tuned the harp divine, 

** As, with the lay my breast would glow, 
<< His kindling spirit rose with mine. 

<< And he would list the music sweet, 
" And when the song was wild and high, 

<< With joy jiis mounting heart would beat, 
** With rapture beam his fervid eye. 
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<< His kindred feelings won my love ; 

<< Our souls in uoisoii we^e trMe s 
<< He, who a minstr^'s skill can prove^ 
' ** Must have a. minstcd'i^, ardour too. 

^* In famed Nemosia*s lofly towers, 

<< To Berangarls^ fiur and }!(Oung» 
« As gay we spent the nuptial hours, 

<< Full mai^ a nielting air I sung^ 

<* And many a lovely eye shone bright ; 

" Foamed many a-wine-icupto the brim ; 
" But, midst the thfOJ^i^Imarkeda^bidght, 

'< All seemed to, taate: delight but hkn. 

<< The glowing maids that, led the dance, 
<< Whose forms were diapediiiibeautTfs mould, 

<< Drew from his eyea naaouffDus glance, 
<< Thawed not his;80ul: sor deadly i!old, 

<< His long and deep*drawn sighs to calm; 

<< His settled languor to remove i 
" To pour o'er sorrow musiiOia balm, 

<< 1 tried my art^the thane was love t 

<< He seized my harp— -he brushed the strings, 
" He touehed at first aomeplmntive lays, 

<< And then^he played thataiiv wiwsb brings 
<< To you the.scaaes of f^xmoFidays^ 
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^ Struck with the magio of his skill, 
** I sought his friendship — ^but the hue 

" Of sadness o'er his features still, 
** In all its darkness, memory threw. 

<< And I have seen when* his distress 

** Was such as words can ne'er reveal, 
<< Those pangs were his of consciouness 

<' The gasping severed head will feel. 

** And if he strove to banish lliought, 
** And cherish festive joy-*'twas vain ! 

** Another hour its anguish brought 
** Back on his tender heart again. 

*^ Though long and silently he grieved, 

** His sorrow's cause I never knew ; 
** He told me not, hut I believed 

^ Some maid had prov'd to him untrue : 

** And, like a rose, whose leaves are spread, 

*< Catching the sun's effiilgent rays, 
'^ If when dark clouds are^o'er it shed^ 

** It droops, it withers, and decays. 

<< So had he basked in love's bright beam, 
'< But when its glance was' turned from him, 

<< His pilgrimi^e o'er earth did seem 
<< As through some desert dull and dim. 
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« No blossoms fair, no freshening streaniSy 
<< No scattered hamlets, smiling gay; 

*< No genial sun's enlivening beisuns 
<< Beguiled his lonely lengthened way. 

<< Yet o'er this ruin of his mind, 
<< At intervals, one ray was cast ; 

<< The joy that prostrate nations find 
** In musing o'er their glory past. 

** From Cyprus' fertOe isle our bark 

'< Swift bounded o'er the yielding wave ; 

" Ah ! then, 'twas sweet to sit and mark 
<< Our prow the foaming waters lave. 

** But sweeter to that warrior's ear, 

^* When other eyes were closed in sleeps 

<< The changes of that air to hear, 
*< Soft floating o'er the moon-lit deep. 

<< For music had to him a speU ; 

<< Gently and soft it soothed his woes ; 
<< And when the stilly evening fell, 

<< With the round moon my notes arose—* 

<< Yet short the solace I could yield ; 

<< When pressed our keels the Sjnrian shore, 
<< Arose the camp — the battle field, 

<< The marshalled host— the. trumpets' roar. 
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^* The neighing war-horse champed the bit, 
<< And, proudly prancing, reared on high ; 

*^ Each warrior's dauntless brow was knit, 
" Each banner, streaming, kissed the sky. 

<* Perhaps his woe-wrung heart it braced, 
<< That bane of peace he seemed to feel ; 

** Where death or danger thickest pressed, 
'< There fiercest fiashed hb wrathful steeU 

" At Acre's walls applause he won, 

<< Ere on the towers our standards fl^w ; 

<< And in the field near Askalon, : 
<< Three turbaned Moslem chiefe he slew, 

<< That eve, with toil and slaughter spent, 
^ Throughout the camp our warriors lay ; 

** I, wandering, missed him firom his tent, 
<< Nor he returned at dawn of day. 

<< Mom came — ^the sun his glory shed 

<< Serenely o'er the carnage field ^ 
<< I sought him there, midst heaps of dead, 

<< And found his splintered spear and shield. 

<< The worst I knew-^what could I more ; 

*^ I did not see his clay inumed ; 
<< But, firom my bosom's inmost core, 

<< In anguish deep his death I mourned. 
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<< His fiiendship was no sf^pling-^-sprung 
<< In one short night-Hif winds to be 

" The sport— for to my^ hertrfit clung ' 
<< Like ivy round the forest tree. 

<< The time wis met*-4hough wasting years, 
<< Long, deadening, dull, have passed between — 

" Bright to my spirit still appears, 
*^ As sunshine^ o'er some youthf\^ scene. 

<< May I relate — ^when blood, tibe best 
« Of Europe, drenched Judea's sands 

" Like water — ^how I went in quest 
<< Of England's king through hostile lands. 

<< Each fort I sought, devoid of fear^ 

<< My harp the solace of my way, 
<< Till that loved strain aroused his ear, 

<< As deep in prisoned cell he l&y. 

<< Hi3 freedom gained^^he loathed a tame 

<< Inactive life— his leading star 
<< Was glory — and he thought its flame 

" Blazed only o'er the camp of war. 



<< At last he fell, and with him died 



*< All my bright hopes that long were dear ; 
<< No kindred soul his place supplied 
f< Within my breast, its gloom to cheers 
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** My grief the change of scries effitcecU— 
<< Fair Greece, her brightest days were o'er ; 

«< Yet, pilgrim-like, her shrines Itraced, 
** That hallowed were by classic kuse* 

<< And every spot, where legends .say 
<^ In nameless mounds her mighty slept,* 

** Whose memory shall not pasa away; 
^ I sought, and o'er their ashes wept.' 

<< They made me dvuzdc with love^ of fame, 

** It seemed my only heaven of bliss ; 
** And every feeling, every aim, 

*^ Became subserviem but to this* 

<^ O'er fields, where fireedom's heroes won 

<< Immortal glory, I have been-» 
** Thermopylae and Marathon 

<< My feet have trode, my eyes have seen. 

<< For though my hand can wake the strings 

*^ Of music, it has grasped the steel ; 
<« And all the fire that aidbur bring» 

<< To warrior's hearts <^twas mine to feel. 

** Yet, when the sword wi|s in the sheath, 
<< And zeal was hushed, regret returned, 

<< Bidding me curse the work of deaths 
" And mix my tears with those who mourned. 
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« My soul partook of all that camcy. 

<< Cities in waste» or ruins grey ; 
*< Mont Blanc's hoar brow or Etna's flame 

^< Filled it with thoughts sublime as they^ 

" Yea, every seascm's varying form, 
** Sweet Summer's smile, or genial Springs 

<< Rich Autumn's wealth, or Winter's storm, 
<< Did joy to m^ and rapture bring. 

*< For others' grief my heart, hath ielt, 
" And I have tasted others! weal ; 

<< At beauty's footstool have I knelt, 
** And caught the wounds no tim^ can heal., 

<< She died, who should have made this earth. 

^* A heaven to me— Oh ! she was bright ! 
<< Purer than aught of mortal birth, 

<< Fair as the morning beam of light. 

<< Yet feelings keen and taste refined 
<< Should not be prized on earth below ; 

<< Small bliss, through life, I've known, and find 
** Still less, and, ah! too much c^woe ! 

** Old age has sUvered Blondel's. head, 
** My joys,, like childhood-visions fly ; 

<< Kindred and friends, all, all are dead, 
<< Unknowa I live,, unmoumed I die.!'— ^ 
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Who presses firm the Minstrers hand ? 

Who grasps Rosella, sinking low ? 
'Tis Father Eustace, see him stand, 

His black cowl raised above his brow. 

** Blondel I" he said, ^* ho longer mourn, 

'< Thy former friend behold in me ; 
** Rosella! bid thy peace return, 

<< Thy long-lost lover looks on thee ! 

** From slavery's chains, through perils vast, 
<< I sped, and reached my native shore ; 

** Enough, we live, and meet at last, 
<< TOl death i^proach, to part no more."—- 

Then heaved the father's heart with joy. 

As on his arm Rosella hung ; 
Tears, moistening, dunmed old Blondel's eye, 

When round his comrade's tieck he dung^ 

As smiles the eve, when clouds and rain 
Fly off, that dark, Obscured the height 

Of noon, and warm, o'er hill and plain, 
Breaks forth the sun's refulgent ligh 



So passed to them life's dose of day. 
Who proved that hope of eiUrthly bliss 

Bright sparkled, only to betray 
Its followers, in a sphere like this. 
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They looked to regions whiere the just 
And good survive*— the chosen few* 

Whom, after death, we fondly trust 
To meet—if Mges teU us true. 

But oft would Blondel sit alone» 
On summit of the rocky. 8teep» 

And, pensive, muse on seasons gone, 
And gaze upon the daA blue deep — 

And try of former days to sing, 
Tuning his harp, while zephjrrs blew 

Harmoniously o'er every string, 
And waved his locks of silver hue. 

Roll ages on-^the scene is changed !— 
Within the nave their ashes sleep ; 

Above them roofless walls are ranged, 
Beneath them rolls the sui^g deep. 

And not unwept their narrow bed«-^ 
The drizzling dew from ocean spray 

Upon the nettled turf is shed, 
That holds their undistinguished day. 

They slumber not unhymned-^though pent 
In earth, like roots that wait the spring, 

Through crumbling arch and yawning rent, 
The howling winds their requiem sing. 
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And when those ruins, o'er them piled, 

Shall level with the earth return, 
Old Ocean, dashing hoarse and wild 

Above their tomb, will ceaseless mourn. 



I 



NOTES 

TO 
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Btd dark and heavy rottt the vHtvef 

That twMft round T^fnemouth^t chUtered pUe^^-^P, 1. 

The ruins of Tjnemouth Priorj are situated on a promon.. 
toiy about half a mile northward iVom the mouth of the river 
Tjne. A high perpendicular rock surrounds it on the north 
and east and partly on the south/ and on the west side a wall 
or mound is drawn across, and continued along the brow of a 
rapid declivity, till it reaches the rock on the south side. 
The. Castle, a rude old building, stands at an angle of this wall, 
with the gate-way passing beneath it. From the position of 
the ground, and the ease with which it might be fortified, the 
site of the Priory must always have been a place of great im- 
portance. This, at first, had induced the Romans to use it as a 
station. Afterwards, when the pride of Rome, with her im- 
perial standards, were laid prostrate in the dust, and Scandinavia, 
fertile in numbers, sent her hordes over the ocean, to waste 
and depopulate the British shores, Edwin, King of Northum- 
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bria, chose this spot, as a place of religion, that it might be 
safe firom their attacks. About the beginning of the seventh 
century, a building was constructed chiefly for Nuns, amongst 
whom was the celebrated Verica, who presented Saint Cnth- 
bert with a robe of fine Unen, which the holy man, notwith- 
standing his antipathy to women, kept fbr his winding sheet. 
In the ninth century, although its security^would be conside* 
rable, it was frequently plundered and destroyed by those 
northern pirates. Tosti, Earl of Northumberland, in the 
eleventh century, rebuilt it frvm the foundation ; and Robert 
de Mowbray, a succeeding Earl, endowed and filled it with 
Black Monks, from St. Alban's, in Hertfinrdshire. He like- 
wise made a gnuit of it to the Monastery oi St. Alban's for ever, 
which gnuit was confirmed, first by William Rufris, and after- 
wards by Edward I. In the reign of Henry YIII. it was sur- 
rendered, and it suffered, in the Reftnrmaticm, the fiite of other 
monasteriefti^-Anin^f NeuetuUe, Vok IL p, 65. 

This place is now used as a militai^ station. From the bat- 
tlements above the rock the view is deligfatftil ; a large extent 
of country ai^iears on one side, and on the other a seemingly 
boundless ocean stretches itself &rther than the eye can reach. 
On the finest day in summer a cool breeze sets in to the land. 
The waves, white with foam, chafe the shore, and their hoarse 
sound is heaid distinctly on the top of the rode. Close to die 
beholder, the ruins of the Priory rise in naked, but venerable 
grandeur; and through the pointed arches, and mouldering 
gaps of the walls, the bhie sky appears bright and serene. But 
the number of visitors, at all times, prevent the venerator oi 
antiquity from indulging himself in those fedfngs which the 
rums of Tynemouth Priory would have excited, if situate in a 
wild dell, or hid in a shady unfrequented wood. 
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Tke monk ofproadiedt jr.— P. 4. 

A lew of the reiigious edifices in Britain, at the beginning 
of the 1 3th century, were occupied by nuns; but by &r the 
greater number, and those which were most splendidly deco- 
rated, or magnificently constructed, were ifi the possession of 
monks. The orders of firiaxs had their rise immediately after 
this period. To those who may wish to know the difPerence 
between those two sects of men, I ofier the following extract 
firom the writings of a living author, who recurs to our me* 
mory, in some measure, like good old venerable Henry Mack- 
enzie, and who has long administered to our knowlec^, though 
not sometimes with the effect that the latter has done to our 
feelings and imagination.—** The great basis of distinction 
** between these classes, as derived firom the principles o£ their 
** original institution was, that the monks were forbidden to 
** posses any private property, but had all things in common; 
** while the firiars abjured the possession of all property, whe- 
** ther private or in common. The monks, therefore, soon 
** came to possess, firom the d<mations and bequests of the pious» 
** immense revenues. They inhabited stately buildings, the 
very ruins of which, in the eye of the man who lov^ to 
transport himself into the times of old, are still among tlie 
** omameaits of the lands in which they lived* ••••••• 

****•*****. The fiaars had no magnificent palaces, Mke 
«« the monks ; no thrones, painted windows, and stately aichiteo- 
*< tuze; they were^ for the most part, wanderers on the fiuse oi 
*' the earth. In these respects they professed to act on the 
** model of Christ and his apostles, to take no thought far fhe 
** tnwrow^ to have .na place vihere to lay tft«tf Aau^ and to be 
** indebted fer the necessaries of existence to the spontaneous 
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** affection and kindness of the people, whose neighbourhood 
•• they chanced to frequeiit ; tSatj fiedy imparted to thejnofime 
** laity their spiritual gifts, and» in returuy reoeiyedfrom them 
** those slender attentions and donations which might enable 
** them to support life. They exercised the occupation of 
" beggars, and they undertook peremptorily to maintain 
** in their sennons, that Jesus Christ and hia disciples, 
•< demanded and subsisted upon the alms of their countrymen.*^ 
— Goimn*! JJfe of Chaucer^ Vol, /. p, 304--307. 

In Jetmottd't tacred diapel prayeiU-^P. 6. 

Jesmond chapel* now in ruins, is ddightfblly situated, about 
a mile and a half north from Newcastle. It stands upon % 
sloping elevation, commanding an extensive view, to the northt 
of Heaton Dean, a romantic dell, shagged on each side with 
trees and farze. Time has obscured the early history of this 
edifice, but it was formerly called St Mary*s chapel, and re- 
sorted to by pilgrims from all parts jof the Jcingdom. In 1649 
it was granted to the Mayor and JBurgesses of Newcastle, and at 
present it is the property of James Losh, Esq. a gentleman 
whose taste is evinced by the beauty of the ruins, the walls 
being nearly covered with ivy. On the inside small mcbeff 
are still left, affording room for a crucifix, before which, it is 
likely, many a prayer ha? been offered up by those who have 
long, long slumbered in death. It was told me by the gar- 
dener, an intelligent man, that in digging about the ruins he 
found several skulls; that h* placed them together in the 
earth, and planted on the spot a yew tree, which now grows 
amongst other shrubs and flowers In the interior of the ehapel, 
at a breach of the wall on the side towards Heaton Dean. 
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K€en he thy Ueel *n^tUi Mpahm »Usvet,m^P, 8. 

In dajft of chivalry, when noble achievements in arms super- 
seded every other accomplishment, we need not be surprised 
that the fidr damsels bestowed their highest marks of &vour on 
the most enterpridng knights. Even young cavaliers, though 
they had gained the love of their lady, sought in toumameiits 
and battles for that distinction, which alone could make them 
worthy of her hand ; and she, in her turn, declined their ad- 
vances till they, by their skill and valour in the lists or field, 
had done their devoir gallantly and beseeming to the noble 
order of knighthood. This is confirmed by the following 
historical &ct, t&us related by a late eminent writer :— '< When 
*' the Scots were endeavouring to throw ofi^ the yoke which 
** £dward I. had imposed on them, the recovery of the castle 
*< of Douglas was the unceasing efibrt of the good Lord James. 
*' It was often lost and won, for if the vigilance of the English 
** garrison relaxed for a moment, the Scots, who lived in the 
** neighbourhood, and were ever on the watch, aided their feu- 
dal Lord in regaining the fortress, which, however, he could 
not maintain long against the numerous chivalry of England. 
The possession of this castle seemed to be held by so perilous 
** a tenure, that it excited the noblest aspirations for fiime in 
** the breasts of the English : and a fidr damsel, perplexed by 
** the number of knights who were in suit of her, vowed she 
** would bestow her hand upon him who preserved the adven- 
** turous or hazardous castle of Douglas for a year and a day. 
** Sir John Walton boldly and gladly undertook the emprise, 
** and ri^t gallantly he held possession of the finrtress for some 
** months. At length he was dain in a sally which the SUil- 
<* worth Scot provoked him to make. On his person was found 
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a letter which he had lately received from his ladj loy«, 
commending his noble chevisance, declaring that her heart 
was now his, and praying him to return to her forthwith, 

<* without expo^ng himself to further peril/' — MiOt* Chivalry, 

VoLI,p.20B. 
Godscroft says, the English lady wrote to Sir John Walton, 
That when he had kept the adventurous castle of Douglas 

m 

seven yeares, then he mi^^t thinke himselfe worthy to be a 
** sutor to her. Upon this occasion WaUom tooke upon him 
** the keeping of it, and succeeded to Thrutwtt^^iits former 
•< keeper) $ but he^ran the same fortune (being sbdn) with the 
** restthatwere before him. *'—Fo/. I,p. 29. See ahoBarbour^t 
Bruce, Book VL 

But Henry Bulmer ne'er returned,'^?. 10. 

** By a grant remaining in the augmentation office, about 
<* the date of ^190, it appears that Henry de fiulemer gave, in 

<* frankalmoigne, and confirmed to St. Oswin of Tynemouthf 
•< and the monks serving God in that place, for the health of 
« his soul and the souls of his ancestors, twenty-eight acres and 
** a half of land, in his demesne in the fields of Jesemuth, near 
'< Newcastle upon Tyne.— C7fiivfr«i# eancte maMt eccktie fifm, 
** ad quot freeenies lUere pervenermt : Henricut de Bulemer mUuiem, 
** Sciatit me carUtsHi intuitu coneestitse ^et deditte et hoc mea prvs. 
** eenti carta cottflrmatte Deo et heato Otmno de Tynemu et Mono* 
<* ^it ibidem Deo eervientibut pro talute anime mee, et pro adhtte 
** an^marum antecetaorum meorum viginti et octo aoroi et dknidiam 
** terre de meo dominico in Camput de Jetemu • • • • • habentT ^ 
<* tenend^ in puram jf Uberam ^ perpetuam ekmotinam," 4f^«-«*' 
BramPs NewcaetU, Vol, I J, p. 77. 
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As the date of this grant coincides nearly wjlth the time that 
Aichard I. prepared to embark tor the Holy Land, it is proba- 
ble that Henry de Bulemer accompanied him thither. In these 
stanzas, the reader will observe I have availed myself of the 
above circumstance. 

Nor is our kindHest boon denied. 

To thote uhote hande the harp have tirung,^^P, 13* 

Although in some of the monasteries no minstrel was al- 
lowed to enter the gates ; yet, in others* they not only gained 
admisfflon, but received considerable presents from the bre- 
thren and officers, fi)r their songs and diverting acts, &c The 
following passage Occurs in Dr. Fercy^s Essay on the Ancient 
Minstrels :— *' In the reign of King Henry II. we have upon 
** record the name of Galfred or Jeffrey, a liarper, who, in 
« 1 180, received a corrody or annuity from the Abbey of Hide» 
near Winchester ; and as in the early times, every harper 
was expected to sing, we cannot doubt but this reward was 
givm him for his music and his songs.** — Bdigua of Ancient 
Poetry, Vol J,p.2S, See offier instance* in T, WarUm, ^, 

In famed Nemosia^s Ujfly towers. 

To Berangariajkvr and young, -^P. 16. 

Am(Hig8t the islands celebrated for giving rise to the Greek 
Mythology, few are more eminent than that of Cyprus. On 
its shares Venus arose from the ibam of the sea ; her fiivou- 
vite dwelling place was at Paphos, on its western coast; and 
on its south side stood Old Limassol, or ^iwK^^, distinguished 
fw an el^^t temple consecrated to Venus and Adonis, where- 
in waA preserved a rich necklace of precious stones, ornamented 
with gold, the work of Vulcan, and given by him to Hermione* 
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King Richard I. on hia way to Palestine conquered this islandt 
and at New Limassol, or Nemoria^ espoused the Prinopss Be- 
rangaria. Blondel de NesLe, his fiiithful minstrel* is well 
known to the general reader. ^ 

ThermopyUs and Maratftotu^-'P, 21. 

Of all the great battles that have been fought, none are sur- 
rounded with a brighter halo of glorj than those above men- 
tioned. Marathon stands a proof of what can be accomplished 
bj free men defending their country, and Thermopylae pre- 
sents an example in regard to the number and valour of self- 
devoted patriots, to which history can bear no paralleL As 
battles, they have some resemblance to the Literature and 
Architecture of Greece, and cannot be surpassed by any other 
nation. Those who endeavoured to withstand the progress of 
the arms of victorious Rome before she was mistress of the 
world, as in the case of Galgacus, at the battle of the Gram- 
pians, were entitled to much more honour than the conquerors 
themselves. The Roman Generals, when they entered the 
capiliol in triumph, would dazzle, perhaps, the eyes of the citi- 
zens, who might possibly imagine the sight was glorious ; but 
alas ! such scenes were purchased with the blood of the inno- 
cent, and by depriving of their liberty the inhabitants of whole 
nations, whose freedom was likely of more value to them* than 
all the civilized arts their conquerors could introduce. 

The Romans were greedy of power, and eager to enlaige 
their empire. The Greeks were desirous that theirs should be 
renowned, and strove to enrich it with works of art, which 
after a lapse of 2000 years, have excited the wonder and vene- 
ration of surrounding kingdoms. The Romans were warriors, 
full of enterprise and perseverance. The Greeks were patriots, 
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and instead of encroaching ati the countries of others, their 
aims, their motivesy their widiesy and their feelings^ were all 
directed to tiie welfkre and glory of their own. Other nations, 
in after times, have only produced a single patriot throigfa a 
course of ages. Switzerland has her Tell, England her 
Hampden, and Scotland her Wallace. Bannockbum is de» 
serving of nearly the same place in Scottish history that Ma- 
rathon occupies in that of Greece ; but the patriotism of Bruce 
and his followers, blazed not spontaneously like that of the Gre- 
cians ; it had to be stirred up by the insults and cruelties 
of the English, till it acquired that flame which was necessary 
to prove effective. When fiilly kindled, however, its warmth 
was great, and the bosom of that Scotsman is cold indeed. 
Who is acquainted with the history of his country, and can 
traverse the field of Bannockbum without emotion. Floddon 
is not worthy of the same praise, as the proceedings of the 
Scottish king arose more firom chivalric enthusiasm, than from 
a determined resolution to ruin the independence of England. 
Those fields of battle only are truly glorious, where the hostile 
attack of a ^nsping enemy, whose motive alone was conquest, 
has been repelled or opposed by the worshippers of liberty, in 
defence of their native land ; and the names of those heroes, 
by whose valour their country was rescued firom slavery, or 
who nobly perished attempting such things, deserve to be en- 
rolled first on the scroll of immortality. 

FINI8. 
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TO 

MATTHEW FORSTER, ESQ. 

OF BROOMYHOLME. 



Dear Sir, 

Ths sincere and uninterrupted friendship that 
induces me to inscribe this little Poem to you, 
derives additional gratification from reflecting, 
that, to your other requisites to judge, and your 
other dispositions to favour its humble preten- 
stonis, is added an early and long dierished ac- 
quaintance with the scenery it describes. The 
livelier impressions, which a distinct recollection 
Mid the associated sympathies interwoven with it 
produce, must, I fear, be limited to those who 
possess like you the advantage of a local know- 
ledge ; but, to the general reader, the pleasure 
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differs more in kind, than in degree, and the defi- 
ciency is attributable to the Poet, if the appro- 
priate description and historical allusion his 
subject so abundantly affords, should fail of power- 
fully addressing themselves to that extensive prin7 
ciple of our common nature, curiosity. Feif 
places possess in greater variety, the contrasted 
beauties of wild and cultivated nature, than 4re 
displayed to the stranger attracted by the fishing 
of the river Reed, and the game that abounds in 
the vale through which it flows. The native of 
Beedsdale ,will fed a more vivid interest, from 
the scene of many a legendary tale, or some re- 
markable personage that holds a traditionary 
renown in the simple narrative of its ancient inha- 
bitants. 

If this Poem revives in you the pleasant recol- 
lection of your early years, one end of its produc- 
tion, at least, will be obtained by 

THE AUTHOR. 

Newcastle, Sept, 1809. 
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Here waving |rove8 tt chequer'd scene display, 
And part admit, and part exclude, the day; 
There^ interspirs'd ill lawns and opening glades^ 
Thin trees aiise that shun each other's shades. 
Here, in full light, ttte russet plains extend. 
There, wrapt tki clpudi, the bluish hille ascend. 
Even the wiia heath displays her purple dyes. 
And 'midst tht deserti fruitful fields arise. 
That, crown*d Ivith tufted trees and springing com. 
Like verdant iiies, the table waste adorn. Pope. 
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THE REEDWATER MINSTREL- 



PART I. 

Now, ponder well, my Friend most dear, 
These lines which I do write, 

If roads are good and weather clear, 
111 come on Monday night. 

Once more 1^11 visit Broomyholme, 

And eke the man and wife. 
Once more 1^11 view the social dome. 

And add a charm to life. 

On Tuesday morn; with spirits gay, 

Far from the noisy town. 
My skill in shooting 1^11 display, 

And bring the partridge down. 
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Through stubbles rough, once more 1^11 range, 

With pomters staunch and true, 
My sedentary life 111 change, 

And sporting joys renew. 

O'er hill, o'er dale, o'er field III roam 

The feather'd tribe to slay. 
And when I'm tir'd, to Broomyholme 

I'll wend my weary way. 




ere I'll refresh my feebled frame, 
And swill the flowing bowl, 
We'll cherish friendsbif 's sacred flame. 
And elevate the soul. 

We'll tell the feats of former days. 
Dear shooting's joys we'll tell. 

Of many a range o'er benty braes^ 
Moss, moor, and dreary dcU. 

When many a cock of sabk hue, 
Snipe, whaup,* and gor-eock fell, 

When many a bottk Kgibtcr grew, 
At Padan's crystal well.'' 
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And I will bring a minstrel sweet, 

A son of famM Woollaw, 
And with his strains he shall you greet. 

And loud his pipes shall blaw. 

He^ll sing Reedwater'^s muirlands wild. 
Where whirring heath-cocks flee, 

Where limpid wdls and heaths beUs 
Delight the sportsman^s e^e. 

He'll tell of hapless Farcy Reed,"" 

And how each traitor Ha\ 
The squire betrayM, all reft of aid, 

By Crosier's brand to fa\ 

The feudal frays of former days, 

The Minstrelsy shall teU 
How on the Harehaugh's bloody ptain>*' 

The Pride of Coquet fell ; 

When doughty Parce and EUick Ha\ 

The heroes of the Reed, 
In battle stout the foe did rout 

Wi' mony a broken head ! 
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Dire was the clattering cudgers thud. 
When frae the Reedsdale clan, . 

The foe pursued thro^ Coquet^s flood 
In wild disorder, ran. 

And he shall sing of Chevj Chace, 

Camp-hill/ and Battle-cross,' 
Of Elsdon faar,^ and Billsmoor-race, 

Witch-holes,*^ and Broken-moss ; 

Of Ellis-crdg and Lumsden-law, 
And Chattlehope^s rushing Spout,' 

Of Goldbum^ o' the Raining Ha', 
And many a hunting bout. 

Nor shall he pass the Seven Sjkes, 
The Hawk-gill and the Howks, 

The Swine-hole famM for >^ ruthless pikes. 
And Davj-shiel for gowks. . 

Black Bleakhope shall not be forgot, 

Tho' dismal it may seem. 
Nor Marian*^ and her lonely cot. 

Her luscious milk and cream. 
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Of Rooken' house in former days 

The Bard wi' glee shall tell, . 
And Birdhope-craig shall share his praise. 

And Blackbum^s crystal well."* 

The Girdlestane, and Padan-pike, 

" BepatchM wi' winter snaw,'^ 
The Durtree-bum, the lang. white dyke, 

Brown-rig and Blakeman Vlaw ; 

The Spithope-head, where wintry winds 

Blaw often loud and strong, 

And where the keen tempestuous blast 

" Careering sweeps along ;^ 
> 
The birchen bowers of Eavistone, 

Where mellow ouzels sing. 

Where cooing cushats make their moan, 

And whirring black-cocks spring ; 

The Howstane-mouth and Dow-craig top 

Where erst the Fairy, train," 
WouM dance each night by the pale moon'^s light. 

And scare the passing siyain ; 
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The dreary Darden^s misty moor 
Rude rocks and " murky tam,^'^ 

The cliffy oove, the craggy doure,^ 
Nun-moss, and lone Hare-caim ;^ 

The verdant MoatJiill^s ancient mound,^ 

High-linn and HunterJee, 
Saint M ary'^s well, and Monkridge fell. 

Shall aid the Minstrelsy. 

He^'U sing of Raylees^ woody rale, 
Where ripling streamlets flow, 

Where eglantines and lilies pale 
And rathe primroses grow ; 

Where waving birks and hazels brown 

Overhang the flowery brae, 
Where throstles hail the bludbing mora, 

Wi^ many a tuneful lay. 

And he shaU sing of Risingham,^ 
Lisles-burne, and Stiddell-hiU, 

Of Damaw-craggs, and Hareshaw-haggs, 
Dyke-nook, and Birky-gill ; 
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Of Penman Vkmp and ChesteriK^e, 

DunnVhouses and Djke-bead, 
Babswood, fieDshiel, apd Branshaw-peel, 

And a^ the peels o*" Reed. 

Nor shall he leave out Hatherwick bags, 
Where whaiips and pee-wits scream. 

Haws-hill, Hok*milly and Corsonside, 
West Woodbum and Low Learn. 

The mossy Blackbum^s diify rocks, 

Wild thyme and berries blae. 
And grots and glens, and darksome dens. 

Shall raise the MinstreVs lay ; 

Where midst the oraggs the shaggy goats 

In fearful frolics bound,^ 
Where o^er the linn, wi^ dashing din. 

The waters wild resound. 

Lone Leecb-hope craggs «Eid the Key-heugb, 

Where croaking corbies dwells 
The .wood-side scanrM wi' many a cleugh. 

Deep glen and moss-clad dell ; 
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The Carrahaws where midnight fires, 
Bright flashing thro'' the gloom, 

To scare the fox from his wonted rocks, 
The cloven-craig illume ; 

He steals away ; a fated chace, 
When breaks th** approaching mom, 

Wide prowling o^er the Darden moor, 
Or Whitlee^s brakes forlorn. 

The busy pie and crow shall fly 
With clamorous cries around,' 

And to the lurking felon sly 
Direct the opening hound. 

The Reedy bogs where herons soar, 
And booming bitterns flee, — 

The foaming Damback^s deafening roar. 
Shall swell the minstrelsy. 

A while shall cease the MinstreFs strain. 
His whistle'*s hoarse and dry, 

The silver goblet" he shall drain, 
And lay the bag-pipes by ; 
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And when he 's quafTd the genVous wine, 

And rousM his native fire, 
He^ U make the hills and vallies shine 

Frae Reedsmouth'' to Reidswire."^ 
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PART II. 



Wine cheers the heart, wine fires the soul. 
Wine makes the Bard with rapture glow, 

There^s magic in the sparkling bowl, 
And loftier now the verse shall flow. 

The towMng Carter's stormy hill, 
Where wintry tempests fiercely blow, 

The Rooken-edge sae wild and chill, 
Lone Saughenside and Tamal-knowe ; 

And Coomsden-burne and Collier-lee, 
And Batinghope shall deck the theme. 

And Riechester"*s antique City,* 

Todlaw's dread step^ and bailing stream. 
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The Greun^ Cop-craig, and Branshaw-well,'' 

The Minstrel now shall usher in, 
Green-stitchel, Craw-stane, Rashy-fell, 

And Wine-bum'*8 roaring rocky linn. 

Thy haunted stream,^ sweet Pringle-haugh, 
And Featherwood sae bleak and drear, 

And Bainshaw bog, and Blackster-lough, 
Shall in the social throng appear ; 

There often o'*er the wintry deeps, 

Far glistering to the moon^s bright beams. 

With outstretchM neck the mallard sweeps. 
The whistling plover distant screams ; 

Nor mark the sportsman close that lies 
In silence ^mid the sheltering brake. 

Oft starting at the approaching cries. 
Or gazing o^er the freezing lake. 

And thou, romantic sweet Tod-law,^ 
Shalt grace the M instrePs humble lay, 

' Thou bear^st the bell amang them a^^^ 
When clad in verdant spring'^s array ; 
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Thy heathy hill, thy waving wood, 
Thy clustering nuts and jetty sloes, 

The limpid Reed'*s meandering flood, 
That round thy flow'ry meadow flows ; 

The early primrose, too, is thine, 
And violet sweet of glossy dye, 

Crane-berries on thy border shine. 
And glad the school boy^s searching eye ; 

The skilful angler hies to thee 
His pleasing pastime to pursue, 

Wi' cautious art he thrawa thefiecy 
And lingering bids the streams adieu ! 

Of Deadwood storM wi^ hlcLch and gray 

The Minstrel he shall sing. 
Of brave Sir John o^ the Cleugh-brae, 

And WooUaw's little king ;^ 

Of Cottonshope and Gowden-potts, 

Of Ramshope and Whitelee, 
The Birkhill, Bagfaw, and the Hotts, 

Silloans and Pity-me ; 
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Nor shall he pass by Ratten-raw, 

The Smart-side and Ash-trees, 
The Stobbs and Horsley, Thrisley Ha\ 

Mill-haugh and Jamie^s bees.^ 

And Overacres, Shittleheugh, 

Hope-foot, and M onkridge Ha\ 
The Bimess,^ Blakehope, and Catcleugh, 

Shall shine amang them a\ 

And thou, Elishaw,' too, shalt claim 
A share of tributary fame ; 
Though wretched now thy mansion seems, 
Thy splendour fled like fading dreams, 
The sumptuous feast, the sparkling wine, 
The lordly visitor was thine ; 
But now no more within thy walls 
Resounds the roar of Bacchanals ; 
Thy noble guest is wrapt in clay. 
And the sweet songster^s far away,^ 
Whose merry glees and tuneful song 
Oft charmM the social, jovial, throng ; 
Whose artless strains, so witching wild. 
The dreary winter night beguilM. 
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Now far frae Reed the Minstrel roves ; 
It^s winding streams and birchen groves, 
And heathy hills, he ^11 range no more, 
Nor angle by its wiUowy shore, 
Far, wandering distant regions o'er. 

And oft upon thy verdant haugh 

The sportive sons of Reed were seen. 

And oft was heard the joyous laugh, 
The friendly bet and joke, I ween. 

And proud was he who won the prize, 

A saddle new, or bridle gay, 
Joy sparkled in the victor's eyes. 

As glad h^ bore the spoils away ; 

And happy was the shepherd swain. 
Who won the hat by dint o' speed ; 

He gaily trod the daisied plain. 
The envied prize upon his head. 

And swiftly o'er the benty hill 

The clamorous dogs pursued the trails 

Whilst loud huzzas the welkin fill. 
Responsive every hill and dale. 
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When a** the bets were lost and won, 

An^ when the rustic race was o^er. 
The couples donned their dancing shoon, 

An^ Allan's drones began to roar : 

A stalwart tinkler wight was he, 

An^ weel couM mend a pot or pan, 
An' deftly Wull couM thraw ajlee^ 

An' neatly weave the willow wan' ; 

An' sweetly wild were Allan's strains, 

An' mony a jig an' reel he blew, 
Wi' merry lilts he charm'd the swains — 

Wi' barbed spear the otter slew ; 

Nae mair he '11 scan wi' anxious eye 
The sandy shores of winding Reed, 

Nae mair he '11 tempt the finny fiy. 
The king o' tinkleray Allan's dead i 

Nae mair at mell or merry nighty 

The cheering bagpipes Wull shall blaw, 

Nae mair the village throng delight, 
Grim death has laid the Minstrel law ! 
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Now trouts exulting cut the wave, 
Triumphant see the otter glide; 

Their deadly foe lies in the grave, 
Charley and Phoebe^ by his side ! 

To livelier scenes the Muse shall turn, 
And leave the sad memorial mould, 

To sing the race of Otterbui^ne, 
The bustling host, the baron bold. 

Among the joyous rustic core, 

There^s not a mightier man than he, 

Well skilled to raise the social roar, 
The noisy toast and revelry. 

Queer will he joke, and loud he ^U laugh 

Amid the heroes of the rein. 
Or with the thirsty sportsnian -quaff. 

Or chorus with the hunter train. 

Full many a punch-bowl vast and strong. 
And many a drouthy deep carouse. 

And many a tally-ho-ing song 
Have glorified the baroh^s house. 
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Of views and doubles, shifts and rounds j 
The Minstrel in fit phrase shall tell. 

And how, responsive to the hounds, 
Re-echoed hill and woody dell ; 

Of many a joke and loud horse-laugh. 
And flying leaps o^er ditch and dyke ; 

And how old Towler hit her off. 

And Ringwood kUTd her at the syke. 

Long may the Nimrods of the Reed 

Enjoy their favourite manly sport ; 
Long may they curb the eager steed. 

Long to the baron'^s house resort. 



. I 
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PART III. 



Once more the minstreby shall rise. 
Once more the cheering pipes shall play, 

Once more the dome of Broomyholme 
Shall echo with the MinstrePs lay. 

The smoky town, the bustling street. 
The " busy haunts of men'' he '11 spurn. 

Thy ferny braes, thy streamlets sweet 
He 11 sing, enchanting Otterbume ! 

He 11 sing thy battle's madd'ning strife^ 
Beneath the pale moon's silv'ry ray. 

Where gallant Douglas, 'reft of life, 
With many a hero bleeding lay. 
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The clang of arms, the trumpet shrill 
That loud resounding thro^ the vale, 

The martial host with ardour fill, 
To fight the foe in Otterdale. 

How o^er each echoing hill and height 
The dreadful shout of battle roared. 

Was heard the tumult of that night 

From Hott-wood^ high to Smoutel-ford !"" 

The feathery tenants of the lake 

Their haunts forsook, and flew dismayed. 

The dun deer started frae the brake, 
As loud the ^^ din of battle braj-d/^^ 

The war-fiend yell'^d, the kelpie** screamM 

Exulting o^er the warrior^s grave, 
Whilst gory spectres frequent gleam'd 

By sedgy Reed^s translucent wave. 

And long e^er SoPs refulgent beams 
Had tippM wi^ gold the Gallow-law,' 

Or kissM Reedwater^s crimsonM streams,^ 
Or shone on ancient Troughend Ha", 



\ 
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Full many a gallant youth lay dead 
Upon the plain of Otterbume, 

And many a babe was fatherless, 
And many a widow left to mourn. 

GleamM still the moon in sklentin rays 
Upon the field with slaughter red, 

GleamM on the warrior^s pallid face ! 
GleamM on the armour of the dead ! 

Still thro^ the glens of Otterbume 
Dire tumults rang and standards shone. 

Still echoed loud the bugle horn. 
When hapless Mary wanderM lone. 

She wandered o^er the bloody plain. 
With many a tear and tearful sigh, 

And trembling, ^mid the ghastly slain. 
She turned a half averted eye. 

And oft she cast her gaze so wild 
To where the Scottish legions shone, 

Or started, drear, as on her ear 

BreathM oft the deep expiring groan. 
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Oft frantic with the appalling noise 

Of dying men^ she tum'd to fly, 
Yet it might be her Richard^s voice, 

And couM Ishe leave him there to die ! 

Some pitying power, in- that dread hour, 
Had armM her heart wiT constancy, 

To seek him there, her Richard dear. 
If dead or living he shouM be. 

Long had they lov^d, a faithful pair, 

A pair that love shall ever mourn; 
The maid she was of beauty rare. 

The flowVet she of Otterbume. 

And Richard was a comely youth. 

As ever brushM the morning dew. 
And o'*er his manly shoulders wavM 

His flowing locks of raven hue. 

Still foremost in each sport was. he, 
" An' weel cou'd rin, or toss the bar,'' 

An' farrest did his arrow flee, 
An' best he danc'd at Elsdon fair. 
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Their fleecy flocks together fed» 
While in her ear the envied swain 

Soft whisperM love, or from his reed 
PipM sweetly many a rapturM strain. 

But ah ! the «fo$fanV £atal bray. 
The plundering raidy the war^s alarms, 

CompellM him from his love away. 
And tore him from his Mary^s arms. 

Now turned her trembling steps the maid 
Beneath the moon^s unclouded rays. 

Amid the gash'^d and' ghastly dead, 
Where Reed wi^ winding margin strays. 

TingM with the battles streaming gore. 
Serenely flowM the current by. 

When lo ! beneath the willowy shore, 
She saw her hapless lover lie. 

Loud shriekM the maid in agony, 
Loud did in shrill complainings rave, 

With stiflfenM limbs and glazed eye, 
Her Richard floated on the wave. 
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Wild did the maid distracted weep, 
** O Richard, Richard,"^ vainly cried, 

The murmur of the river deep, 
With mournful moan alone replied. 

Red glarM the moon wV troubled beam, 

Slow crept the current sadlj by. 
Still bending o^er the willowM stream. 

She hung with fix^d, distracted eye ; y 

When swift along the silent glade 

In haste a rude marauder came. 
And soon upon the weeping maid 

He turned his eager eye of flame. 



{< 






Why weep^st thou,^ with a gloating look 
And kwless grin, the ruffian said, 
Come, leave thy lover in the brook. 
The living 's better than the dead.'' 



Thus spake he scornful, and the while 
In fierce and brutal haste drew nigh, 

Th' indignant maid, with lofty smile. 
Cast one appealing glance on high ; 
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And as the ruffian forward slept, 
Into the cold and murmuring ware 

With one faint shriek heroic leapt, 

And, faithful, sharM her Richard'*s grave ! 

Exalted pair, your hapless name 
In Reed^s sweet vale shall ever live. 

And in remembrance find that fame 
My humble ditty cannot give. 

Beneath the moon^s pale light, "^tis said, 
Your flitting forms are often seen ; 

Or wandering thro^ the shadowy glade. 
Or gliding ^cross the dewy green. 

And often on that gloomy plain. 

When hideous shrieks the nightly bird, 

A wondrous, wild, aerial strain^ - 

Of strange and plaintive sound, is heard. 

The midnight wanderer gazes round, ' 
And hastening on wP feaiful speed, 

Oft looks behind, as in the wind 
He hears the spirit-shtepherd^s reed. 
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And here shall cease the mournful lay, 

The cheerless legendary strain, 
While rings the merry roundelay 

To heart-inspiring themes again. 

Lo ! now from happy Britain far 

The fiend abhorrM of feud is fled, 
And now no more intestine war 

Shall dare to lift her horrid head. 

Sweet Reedsdale I through thy winding glens 

No more shall hostile tumult roar, 
Wr note forlorn, the bugle horn 

Shall echo from thy hills no more. 

No more shall ruthless flames devour 
The trembling shepherd^s lowly shiel, 

Nor fierce moss-troopers'^ burst the door, 
That strongly bars the sheltVing peel. 

No more to fright each peaceful dell. 
In lawless arms shall warriors glare, 

No more shall rise the sleuth-hound^s yell' 
Behind the haggard plunderer. 
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O vale of Reed ! my native vale, 

Lang maj'^st thou flouritih sweet and gay, 
Wr plenty blest, in ^ace possessed. 

When I, thy Bard, am cauld in day. 
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^ART I. 

^ Whaup. The Curlew appears to hare been held in 

esteem fonnerlyj^ from the following ^stich made upon this 

bird;— 

*• Be «he wbite, be the tilaek, 

'• aheoKilM twvlpeQee on ber back.** 

b PadtuCs cryfto/4od!t-*-celd)nEted as a finFOurable place of 
ragale for the weary aid drougthy sportsmen, who ha?e ranged 
the extensive moor in the midst of which it is situated. 

Pony Reed^ The particulari of the traditional story 
of Bncy Beedof Trou^end, and the Halls of Girsonsfield, 
the Author had from a descendant of the fiimily of Reed. 
From his account it appears that Perdval Reed, Esquire, a 
Keqper of Reedsdale, was betrayed by the Halls (hence de- 
nominated the fids^earted Ha's) to a band of moss-troopers 
of the name of Crosier, who slew him at Batinghope^ near 
the source of the Reed. 

The Hdls were, after the murder of Pftray Reed, held in 
such universal abhorrence and contempt, by the inhabitants of 
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Heedsdaley for thdr cowardly and treacherous behaviour, that 
they were obliged to leave the country. 

^ Hare^MuglC* bloody pUdn, In former days the inhaln- 
tants of Reedfldale and Coquet-side entertamed an antipathy 
to each other, which, when the parties happened to meet at 
a race or cock*fight, was generally productive of dissension. 
Their only ofiensive wef^ns, however, being fists and cud- 
gels, these quarrels, though very fruitful in broken pates and 
bruises, seldom proved of more serious consequence to any 
of the combatants. The battle here alluded to, was fought 
at a cocking on the Hare-haugh, close by the stream of 
Coquet; where the sons of Reed, led on by two champions 
of herculean strength and stature, named Perdval and Alex- 
ander Hall, attacked the Goqueters, and after a desperate 
and bloody conflict, obtained a decisive victory, numbers of 
the routed and flying enemy 6eing in their panic driven into 
the river, to avoid the vengeance and fiiry of the conquerors. 

® Camp»MU, The remains of a camp or intrenchment 
about a mile north of Overacres; and a little to the west- 
ward of this, on the Otterbum side, is. another of .nmilar 
construction. 

^ J9a/£^tf^ro«#-^supposed . to have been originally erected 
in commemoration of the battle of Otterbum. Several. in- 
trenchments are still discemable, and the number of tumuli 
scattered over the adjoining ground, mark to future ages the 
slaughter made there. . > . 

8 Elidon is a small town of antiquity, supposed to have its 
date frota-the time of Marcus Aurdius Antoninus. At 
Elsdon is an old tower, which is occupied as the Rectory- 
hoiise^ on which . remain the arms of Umfiranvils, ancient 
Lords of Harbottle, Otterbum, and a large district there. 
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: On the front of this tower is an inscription, in the follow- 
ing form : — K. B. \f$t^t» Which may be read, Robertas or 
Rogenis Dom de Rede, and referred to Umfiimyile, Lord of 
Fhiddowe, who died about the year, 13j25.r-HuTCHiNS0N. 
. ^ WUcMoles, Cavities or apertures in the earth resem- 
bling those that are occasioned by the sinking in of old col- 
lieries or quarries, and believed in the ages of superstition to 
have been places of resort for witches and other supernatural 
bdngs. 

\ There are, it is held, three sorts of witches. The first can 
hurt, but not help : these, fix>m their diabolical qualities, are 
called Black Witches. The second sort can help, but not 
hurt : these are unhappy persons, who, for the power of curing 
diseases; finding stolen goods, and doing other acts of utility, 
for which they take money, become bond slaves to the devil; 
they are at continual enmity with the Black Witches, inso- 
much that one or the other often fall a sacrifice to their 
wicked arts: these are commonly styled White Witches. 
The third sort are those who can both help and hurt; and, 
as they seem a sort of mixture between white and black, and 
wanting a name, may, without any great impropriety, be 
named Grey Witches. 

r But to return to the Common Witch, which seems of the 
black- sort, we do not find that, in consequence of her wicked 
compact, she. enjoys much of the good things of this world, 
but. still continues in abject penury. Sometimes, indeed, 
she, in! company with other of her sisterhood, is carried 
through the air on brooms, spits, &c^ to distant meetings, or 
sabbaths of witches. 

' At: these meetings they have feastings, music, and dancing, 
the devil sometimes : condescending to play on the pipe or 
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cktem. la Scotland it was confiMaed and deposed, that, at 
some of these meetings, the devit got up into the pulpit, and 
preached a sermon in a yoice hoi^h and guitic; and after- 
wards caused the witches to open several graves, out of which 
they took part of the body, the joints of the fingers and toes, 
with some of the wkiding»8heet: this was to prepare a pow* 
der for magical uses. 

Here likewise the devil distributes i9ples» dishes, spoooa, 
or other trifles, to those witches who desire to torment any 
particular person; these, tfa^ present to them, and fhettty 
obtsin a power over them. 

When a witch wishes to destroy any one to whom she 
bears an ill-will, she, and her sister witches, make an imi^ 
of wax, which, with many ceremonies, is baptized by die 
devil, and named after the person meant to be injured; after 
wliidi they stick thorns into it, and set it before a fire: and, 
as the wax mdts by the beat, so the body of the person re- 
presented decays by sickness, with great torture, having die 
sensation of thorns stu^ into his or her fiedi. 

Scratching or pricking a witch^ so as to draw blood of her, 
prevents her. having any power over the person that does it, 
provided it is done before any spell has taken place; and it 
may be done by pnucy, for one's child, provided, at the time, 
it is said to be done on the diild's account, or for its sake. 

Witches, perhaps for the sake of air and exercise, or to vex 
the *squire, justice, and parson of the village wherein they 
reside, often transform themselves into hares, and lead the 
hounds and huntsman a long and finiidess chase. 

In England, witchcraft has been chiefly confined to women; 
tte reason assigned is, that the devil having experienced, in 
the temptation of Eve, the feciUty with which that sex are 
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led astray ; and idBO found that, when they once deviate from 
the pa^hs of Tirtue, they become more wicked than men ; he 
therefore makes his attacks on them, in preference to the 
other sex.— "Ghosb's Popujitir SuperMwru, 

^ CkaUkhope Spout. This water-M b 7£ feet in height, 
not immecfiately perpendicuhir, the stream being intermpted 
near die middle by a projection of the rock, from whence 
fljying gradually some feet, it fails a second time. The pre- 
di^ces are naked^ and there are no {nctUKSfue beauties in 
the whole scene.— Hutchinson. 

J Goldbum. A mighty hunter before the inhabitants of 
jCfieosQaie. 

^ M^uimif the sh^herdess of Blaokbleakhope. 

^ Rocken. Formerly inhabited by Mr. John Marshall, the 
laird of the Booken, femous for his hospit^ty. 

>A BhchhurfC* cryiial weU,^^A remarkably fine spring, 
frequently ^Halted by sportsmen in the shooting season. 

^ Faity irmn* Fairies, according to the popdar accounts 
of them, are a sort of intermediate beings between men and 
spirits; having bodies, widi the power of rendering them in- 
visibly and pasnng them throu^ all sorts of indosures. 
Thcgr ere remarkably small of stature, with fair complexions, 
whence they obtained the name of fiuries. Both nude and 
female are generally clothed in green ; and frequent groves, 
mountains, the southern ddes of lulls, and green meadows, 
where they amuse themselves with dancing, hand in hand, in 
a circle, by moonlight. The traces of their feet are visible 
next morning on the grass, and are commonly called fury 
rings, or circles.— Xjtrose's Popular Superstitions. 

Fairies oft change their weakly and starvling elves, or 
children, for the more robust o^pring of men. But this can 
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only be done before baptism ; for which reason it is still the 
custom, in the Highlands, to watch by the cradles of infants 
most assiduously till they are christened. Children so 
changed have been kept for seven years. There are divers 
methods of discovering whether a child belongs to the fairies 
or not. One is given in the following story, printed in a book: 
entitled", ** A Pleasant Treatise on Witchcraft.'' ' * 

''A certain woman having put out her child to nurse in 
the country, found, when she came to take it home^ that its 
form was so much altered that she scarce knew it: neverthe- 
less, not knowing what time might do, took it home for her 
own. But when, after some years, it could neither speak nor 
go, the poor woman was fain to carry it, with much trouble, 
in her arms : and one day a poor man coming to the door, 
' God bless you, mistress,' said he, ' and your poor chOd ; be 
pleased to bestow something on a poor man.' * Ah ! this 
child, replied she, * is the cause of all my sorrow :' and relat- ' 
ed what had happened ; adding, moreover, that she thought 
it changed, and none of her child. The old man, whom years 
had rendered more prudent in such matters, told her, that, to 
find out the truth, she should make a dear fire, sweep the ' 
hearth very clean, and place the child fiist in his chair, that he 
might not fall, before it; then break a dozen eggs, and place 
the four and twenty half shells before it; then go out, and 
listen at the door : for, if the child spoke, it was certainly a 
changeling: and then she should carry it out, and leave it on 
the dunghill to cry, and not to pity it, till she heard its voice 
no more. The woman having done all these things accord- 
ing to these words, heard the child say, * Seven years old was 
I when I came to the nurse, and four years have I lived since, 
and never saw so many milk-pans before.' So the woman 
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todc it up» and left it upon the dunghill to cry, and not be 
pitied ; till at last she thought the voice went up into the air i, 
and coming, found there her ovm natural and well-favoured 
child." — Grose's Popular Superstitions. 

** Doure^ a Scotch word, synonymous with sterile, or of an 
unpleasant aspect. The Doure is a cluster of rocks en the. 
grounds of Cottonshope. 

P iSor^-oatrii,— a laige heap of stones on thei moor, be- 
tween Potts-Durtrees and Branshaw, supposed to contun the 
remains of some warlike chief, or person of renown in ancient, 
times. 

In the year \729y a cairn of stones, on the grounds of Ot- 
terbume, was led off; when the cairn was removed, they dis- 
covered at the bottom, a large stone, rough and undressed, 
laid upon the ground, in form of a grave-stone, with smaller, 
stones wedged in between it and the ground, wherever there 
were any interstices. When this was taken off, there ap- 
peared in the ground a cavity, in form of a grave, about two 
yards long» and four feet broad at the top : about a foot and 
a half deep was some very fine mould ; next to that some 
ashes laid in fine white sand ; the sand was about two feet 
thick; the whole depth of the cavity, or grave, bdng near 
four feet. There were mixt with the ashes small pieces of 
burnt bones, very black, but no entire bones. — Hutchinson's 
IBstory of NorthumberiamL 

About twenty-seven years ago was opened, a similar cairn, 
upon Girsonsfield Moor, near Otterbume, when a cavity, 
contttning remains exactly corresponding with the above 
description, was discovered. 

4 Moat^Ul* This mount is intrenched round, the moat: 
yet remaining of a great depth : to the north, which is the 
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weakest part, a breast-work is cast up. The bones of ani- 
malSy remains of sacrifice, hare been discovered here, with 
urns, ashes of the dead, and broken inscriptions. Two Ro- 
man altars were found here, inscribed to the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus. — Hotchinson's HUtoty of Northufn^ 
herland. 

' Rinngham was the HabUanctm of the Romans, and fies 
npon the Watling Street. It is situate upon the banks of 
the Reed, and contains within the vallum, three acres, three 
roods, and twenty-six perries of land. Several inscriptions 
and coins have been found here. 

Camden says, RiflJngham impHes the Rant's habitation. 
It is remaikaUe, that in the darkness of antiquity we find in- 
numerable traditions of powerful persons, and mighty 
achievements, under the character of giants. Camden relates, 
that the inhabitants in his time, had a tradidomd tale of the 
god Magon, who defended himself here, and nuuntained his 
fi^rtress against a certain soldain, or heathen prince. This 
relation, he says, is authenticated, as to the reality of such a 
personage as. Magon, in the ages of antiquity, by two Roman 
inscriptions found in th^ river there. 

The remarkable figure which usuaDy goes by the name of 
Robin of Risingham, or Robin of Reedsdale, is cut upon l^e 
face of a huge piece of rock, that has fidlen ofi'firom the main 
one. It is on the side of a hill or rock near the Paric Head, 
and about half a mUe from the station at Risingham. ' The 
image is in bauo relievo^ and both the sculpture and stone 
very coarse. — Hutchinson's History of Northumberland. 

If we descend to modem times, we will find several per- 
sonages distinguished by the name of Robin of Redesdale. 
One of the Umfranviles had that appellation, and in the time 
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of Edward the Fourth, we find one ffilliard, of the Lancaste* 
rian party, thus denominated. ** From Banbury the northern 
men, under the conduct of Rolnn of Riddesdaic^ hastened to 
the manor of Grafton* where the queen's fiather then lay, 
whom, with his son John, they suddenly surprised, at North- 
ampton, and cut off thdr heads. — Sutory of England^ A» D^ 
1408. 

' Shaggy goats. The author still remembers a discovery 
made by him and one of his school-fellows, when at Wood*^ 
bum school, of a dead goat, suspended by its long crooked 
horns, in the deft of a rock, at this solitary linn. A siur 
gular mtuatbn, into which the unfortunate animal had pro- 
bably slipped, while attempting to pass from one crag to 
the other (its IbotsUp being betrayed by the icy coat which 
at that time enveloped the rocks), and in which it remained 
so firmly fixed, as to resist every effort that was made to re- 
move it 

^ I%e buty pie, Sfc. Crows, mi^ies, and other Inrds, 
which connder the fox as a conunon enemy, will often give 
notice of his retreat by the most clamorous notes, and fire- 
quently follow him to a considerable distance firom tree to 
tree, rqieating their outcries. — Bewick's QModrvpeds. 

u Silver goblet, — ^presented to Mr. Forster, amongst other 
premiums, by the Agricultural Sodety for the county of Dur- 
ham. 

▼ Beedsmouth, — the junction of the Reed with the North 
Tyne. 

^ J2d<if tinrtf,— the border between England and Scotland. 

The following account of a battle having been fought at 
the Reidswire, b extracted from Sir Walter Scott's Bfin- 
strdsy of the Scottish Border :— 

" The skirmish of the Rddswire, happened upon the 7th 
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of June, 1575, at oneof the meetings held by the wardens oT 
the marches, for arrangements necessary upon the borders. — 
Sir John Garmichael was the Scottish warden, and Sir John 
Forster held that office on the EngUsh middle march. Li the 
course of the day, which was employed, as usual, in redress- 
ing wrongs, a bill, or indictment, at the instance of a Scottbh 
complainer, was fouled (t. e, found a true bill) against one 
Famstein, a notorious English freebooter. Forster alledged 
that he fled from justice. Garmichael considering this as a 
pretext to avoid making compensation for the felony, bade 
him ' play fair,' to which the English warden retorted, by 
some injurious expresmons respecting Carmichael's frimily, 
«nd gave other open signs of resentment. His rednue, 
chiefly men of Reedsdale and Tynedale, the most ferodous of 
the English borderers, glad of any pretext for a quarrel, dis- 
charged a flight of arrows among the Scots. A warm con- 
flict ensued, in which Garmichael being beat down and made 
prisoner, success seemed at first to incline to the English 
side ; till the Tynedale men, throwing themselves too greedily 
upon the plunder, fell into disorder, and a body of Jedbuigh 
citizens arriving at that instant, the skirmish terminated in 
a complete victory on the part of the Scots, who took pri- 
soners the English warden, James Ogle, Guthbc^ GoUing- 
wood, Francis Russel, son to the Earl of Bedford, and son- 
in-law to Forster, some of the Fenwicks, and several other 
border chiefs. They were sent to the Earl of Morton, then 
regent, who detained them at Dalkdth, for some days, till the 
heat of thdr resentment was abated ; which prudent precau- 
tion prevented a war betwixt the two kingdoms. He then 
dismissed them with great expressions of regard, and to 
satisfy Queen Elizabeth, sent up Garmichael to York, whence 
he was soon honorably dismissed." 
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PART II. 



* Rieckeiter, a Roman station, or as Gamden calls it, J9re- 
menium. It was esteemed the strongest station the Romans 
had in the north, and was the capital or chief fortress of the 
Otadeni. It is defended by a wall of ashlar^work, seven feet 
in thickness, with moats and treble rampiers, as out-works. 
Many coins, altars, and other remains have been found at iioB 
station, espedally the ccnns of Marcus Aureliub Antomnua 
An altar was found here, now in the possession of the Rev. 
Dr. Sharp, inscribed by a cohort of Varduli to the emperiMr 
Caracalla. An altar, now preserved in Elsdon church, was 
found here. This station takes its name of JSrememum, as 
as is presumed, from being Ca^rum in Rape, which is the 
true description of its site, it being placed on the brow of a 
steep and rocky hill, or rather, as Camden calls it, a rocky 
mountain, commanding the pass of Reedsdale* On every 
hand the prospect is horrible, except the narrow valley, water- 
ed by the Reed, which b looked down upon from this rugged 
eminence. Camden adds, ^ that Ptolomy, speaking of Bre- 
menium, places it in this very scite and part of the country; 
and from thence Antonine begins his first joum^ in Britain, 
as from the utmost limit of the Roman province at that 
time.'' 

Near to Krdhope-craig, a little above Riechester, are two 
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large square entrenchments, with two openings on every side, 
each defended by an outward mole of an oblong form, at the 
distance of six yards from the aperture.—>HuTCHiN80N's jK«- 
tofy of Northumberland. 

^ Todiaw «^y— « cut formed by nature in a rock of the 
river's channel, where the waters of the Reed are confined in 
such narrow bounds, that a man may step dyer. The stream 
is always in a state of violent ebullition. 

^ The Greun appears to be derived from the Saxon word 
Oron, which signifies a bog orfim. 

d Bremthetw ufeU. An uncommon spring, the water of 
winch gushes out with peculiar force and cofHOusness. 

* Hamnted stream. The traditional tale> of the ghost of 
Farcy Reed appearing on this spot, is too tedious and absurd 
to be rented. 

^ TW-^uTv— On the 2Vi4ai9 were three stone columns, 
{daoed in a triangular order, twelve feet distant from each 
other, and each cdumn neariy twelve feet in diameter, 
These^ k is presumed^ were sepukhral, or monuments of 
some meraoraUe event. It Was the custom of the Danes, at 
the solemn investiture of their kings, or men of chief autho- 
rity, to ered monuments of tins nature; and to that people 
it is most reasonable we should attribute such erections. 

Hutchinson. 

B WooUaiifs UtOe king. A title held not *< by tiie grace 
of God" in the sense of the legitimates, but richly deserved if 
benevolence, honour, honesty, hospitality, and friendliness be 
kingly attributes. If ^ Nobiutas tola eit afque umca vir- 
tw** be a true maxim, then does the king of Woollaw's tide 
need no champion to defend it. 

^ Jamie's bees. Alluding to a well-known inhalntant of 
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the BAill-haugh, an honest weaver, James Mair, celebrated for 
his successful management of these curious insects, and for 
the delicious honey with which he supplied the ndghbouring * 

country. The author still remembers with pleasure the 
happy moments he spent in Jamie's garden amongst his busy 
bees and fragrant flowers, when tired with fishing in the Dur- 
tree-bume, and weary with the wdght of his well-filled creel, 
he has quaffed with delight the hospitable weaver's ^'milk 
and honey." 

i Bimeti^ a comiption of Buryness. Mr. Wallis says, 
there was at this place a ** British temple, the stones nume- 
rous, <^ various sizes, in a ciroular order." 

J JEkihaw. A place of note in the vale of Reed, fiunous 
for being the scene of many a meny meedng, and night of 
revelry. 

Here was the rendezvous of the ** vagrant tndu" of faas, 
tinklers, &c. The celebrated WuU Allan firequently sojourn- 
ed here, in the progress of his fishing and otter-hunting expe- 
ditions ; and here often resounded the drones of his no less 
celebrated son, Jamie Allan, the Northumberland piper. At 
Blishaw were held rustic races for the hat or saddle, and, to 
sum up all, at Elishaw will long be recorded the &me oi its 
hospitable and noble resident, the late Lord Cranstoun, of 
convivial memory. But, alas ! these days are gone, and the 
grandeur of Elishaw is no more. " Sic transit gloria mundi** * 

k And the tweet songstet's far awat^. Mr. Andrew Hen- 
derson, a gentleman remarkable for his convivial talents. 

1 Charley and Phaibe^ his two fiivourite dogs. 
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PART III. 



* The battlers madtTtUng str^e. The disturbances in Eng*. 
landy in the time of king Richard the Second, induced the 
Scots to invade the borders, in the twelfth year of that reign, 
with about 3000 men, under the command of Sir William 
Douglas, fty some authors styled Earl Douglas. They were 
attacked in their camp on the 5th of August, 1388, by a body 
of English forces, commanded by the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and his two sons, Henry Percy and Ralph Percy, young 
men of martial spirit, at Otterbume. 

The armies engaged by moonlight, a season when battle 
would have redoubled horrors, especiaUy where the conflict 
was hand to hand ; when each combatant met his opponent 
in a trial of skill and strength ; this mode of fighting must 
render the business and confusion of the conflict dreadful be^ 
yond description. Douglas, ambitious of laurels, and desiring 
some distinguished achievement, sought foryoungHenryPercy, 
who, for hb intrepidity and martial prowess, was sumamed 
Hotspur. He met him in the hottest of the battie, insolentiy 
braved the young hero to engage, and Douglas fell beneath 
his valorous sword. The rumour of thdr leader's overthrow 
ran through the Scottish lines ; they were intimidated, and 
began to fly ; but at the instant the panic was becoming ge- 
neral, and the Englbh were advancing in hopes of victory. 
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the £flrl of Danbar came up with a large reltifbrcement, and 
the Scots rallied. Now overpowered by numbers, and ^nt 
with the fatigues and Uoodshed of the fight, the English gave 
way, and the invadei's wer^ tictoriofus : yet, so powerfully, 
and with such gallant resolution, did the English msdntain 
the battle agfdnst superior force, that the loss on each side 
was said to be nearly equal. The English left 1800 dead 
upon the field. Among the prisoners were Lord Percy and 
his brother. Sir Robert Heron, Sir Kobert Ogld, 1^ John 
unborn. Sir John Cdwell, and many other valiant men of 
Northutnberland. 

A drcumstance attended this day, as unfortunate to the 
Northumbrians, as shameful to their allies: the Durham 
militia; wIbS approaching, but did not come up in time to sup* 
port the English, beforef they left the field to the idctors : the 
Scottish leader not willing to ha2ard any more of his troops^ 
thought it expedient to use stratagem, and accordingly as- 
sayed the reinforcement in a mode totally new : he caused 
til his solcfiers to blow the hohis which were used to sound 
an alarm ; the stHlness of the night, the echo firom the hHls, 
and the terrors which the overthrow of the Northumbrians 
had, impressed upon thdr minds, wrought so powerfully, that 
the militia werte seized with a pa!nic, and put to flight without 
sedng an enemy, vanquished solely by the tremendous idea 
of thousands approaching, flushed with success. 

Hutchinson. 

^' Bctt^woody k woody h^ht adj<Mning the field of batlJe. 

« SmofOel^dy a ford of the Reed, ribout two nules below 
Otteibume. 

^ Kelpie^ the water spirit. 

^ Galhw-iaw, an eminence about a mile south-west of 
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ElsdoDy which commands an extensive prospect of the vale 
of Reed. 

' Reedwatei^s crimson streanu. The inhabitants of Reed- 
water say, that, for three days after the battle, the river was 
tinged with blood ! ! 

s Slogan. The war cry, or gathering word, of a border 
clan. 

^ Mosstrooper. This was the usual appellation of the 
marauders upon the borders ; a profession diligently pursued 
by the inhabitants on both sides. They were called moss- 
troopers, because dwelling in the mosses, and riding in troops 
together. — Walter Scott. 

' No more shall rise, 4^. — The blood-hound, or sleuth- 
hound, was in great request with our ancestors ; and as it was 
remarkable for the fineness of its scent, it was frequently 
employed in recovering game that had escaped wounded from 
the hunter. It could follow, with great certainty, the foot- 
steps of a man to a considerable distance ; and in barbarous 
and uncivilized times, when the thief or murderer had fled, 
this useful creature would trace. him through the thickest 
and most secret coverts; nor would it cease its pursuit till it 
had taken the felon. For. this reason there was a law in 
Scotland, that whoever denied entrance to one of these dogs, 
in pursuit of stolen goods, should be deemed accessary. 
Blood-hounds were formerly used in certain districts lying 
between England and Scotland, which were much infested by 
robbers and murderers, and a tax was laid upon the inhabitants 
for keeping and maintaiidng them,— Bewick's Quadrupeds, 
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THE 

DIRGE OF CONNEL, 

A CHIEF, SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN SLAIN IN THE BATTLE OF 

OTTEBBURNE. 



Raise the mournful minstrelsy^ 

Moan in saddest strains before him, 
Lift the bluidy trophies high 

Wave the warlike banners o^er him, 
Sadly step ye grimly train, 

While resounds the deep and slow knell. 
Sadly seek the gloomy plain, 

Where shall stand the tomb of Connel. 

Weep, Oh ! weep, ye following crowd. 

See your much-loved chieftain law laid, 
See that face, wi' health that glow'd, 

Now in death distort and pallid ; 
See that breast where honor dwell'd, 

Gash*d wi' ghastly wounds and gory ; 
See these eyes in darkness seal'd, 

That sae oft beam'd bright wi' glory. 
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Weep, Oh ! weep, ye virgin trab. 

Your dishevell'd tresses rend ye, 
Morven's mighty heir is slain, 

Whose strong arm cou'd best defend ye. 
Weep, ye gen'rous youth and brave. 

Let the warm, the manly tear flow, 
For, 'tis o'er your leader's grave 

Connel bold lies on the baer low. 

Weep, Oh ! weep, ye warriors old. 

E'en tho' age youF visage furrow. 
Sleeps in death your Connel bold« 

The coward's fear, the soldier's sorrow — 
Ffurest Flora weep no more, 

All thy hopes — and fears a^e over, 
Fai^ one, silently deplore — rr- 

Death, alas ! has ta'en thy lover. 

Now he fills the gaping grave, 

Phints and clamours vain diaa>«rn ^11, 
Hapless maiden, thoH might'st rave,. 

Could it call to life thy Connel; 
Scorn the terms of worldly woe. 

Common phrase of grii^to borrow, 
** There's within what pas&eth shew," 

Silence speaks the deepest soixow. 

Hmse the mournful minstrelsy, 
Mp^Q in saddest strains before him. 

Lift the bluidy trophies high. 
Wave the warlike biMUiers o'er him^^ 
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9adly s^p y^ grimly train. 

While resounds the deep and slow knell^ 
Sadly seek the gloomy plain. 

Where shall stand the tomb of Gonnel 1 



ACCOUNT OF JOHN HALL, ESQ. 
, OF OTTERBURNE, 

WHO WAS EXECUTED AT TYBURN FOR HIGH TREASON, 

JULY 13, 1716. 



John Hall, Esq., was a justice of the peace for the county 
of Northumberland, and having been taken prisoner with the 
other rebels at Preston, was brought to London, and indicted 
for having joined, aided, and abetted the rebels. Two evi- 
dences deposed that he was seen at different places with the 
rebels: but in his defence he said, that having been to a 
meeting of the justices at Plainfield, he had lodged at a 
friend's house, and that on the following day, while he was 
stooping on his horse's neck, to screen himself from the 
tempestuous weather, himself and his servant were surround- 
ed by the rebels, who forced them away; and that he was 
unarmed, and had only seven shillings and sixpence in his 
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possession. Though this drciimstance was sworn to by Mr. 
Hall's servant, yet the court, in the charge to the jury, ob- 
served, that ** if a man was seen with rebels, yet if it appear- 
ed that he had frequent opportunities of escaping, and did 
not do it, but continued by his presence to abet and comfort 
them, it was treason within the meaning of the law." Now 
as it appeared in evidence that Mr. Hall had liberty to ride 
out when he pleased, and did not seem to be restrained, the 
jury found him guilty ; and when the court passed sentence 
on him, he adld, ** God's will be done.' 
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anslorjS proswfi55; 



PLEASCBES THE ANGLER RECEIVTIS 



DAWN OF THE PROPENSITY IN INFANCY, 



PERIOD OF HIS BECOMING 



€amfittt Angler. 



fietncaittle: 

FKIHTED FOR EMERSON CHARNLEY. 



THE 



ANGLER'S PROGRESS. 



I. 

When I was a mere school-boy, 

(ere yet I'd leam'd my book), 
I felt an itch for Angling 

in every little brook ; 
An osier rod, some thread for ^ne, 

a crooked pin for hook, 
And thus equipM, I angled 

in every little brook ; 
Where Prickle-backs and Minnows, 

each day I caught in store. 
With Stone-loaches and MillerVthumbs — 

those brooks afford no more : 
And thus the little Angler, 

with crooked pin for hook. 
Would shun each noisy wrangler, 

to fish the murmuring brook. 



L 



Tl 



II. 

Then next I bought some farthing hooks, 

and eke a horse-hair line ; 
An hazle rod, with whale-bone top, 

my play-mates to outshine ; 
With which I soon aspired 

to angle with a float, 
And where I could not fish from shore, 

I angled from a boat ; 
Then Roach and Dace, and Bleak I took, 

and Gudgeons without end. 
And now and then a Pearch I^d hook, 

which made my rod to bend : 
And thus the little Angler, 

pleased with his line and hook. 
Would shun each noisy wrangler. 

To fish the murmuring brook. 
III. 
Bream, Chub, and Barbel, next I sought, 
their various haunts I tryM, 



With scower'd worms, greaves, cheese, andpaste, 

and various baits beside ; 
With hooks of Kirby-bent well chose, 

and gut that^s round and fine, 
So by gradations thus I rose 

to fish with running line ; 
A multiplying winch I bought, 

wherewith my skill to try. 
And so expert myself I thought, 

few with me now could vie : 
And thus the little Angler, 

with rod, and line, and hook, 
Would shun each noisy wrangler, 

to fish the murmuring brook. 

IV. 

My mind on Trolling now intent, 

with live and dead snap-hook ; 

I seldopa to the rivers went, 

but Pike or Jack I took ; 
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Near hanks of bull-niahy sedge, and leed; 

(a daik and windy day ;) 
And if the Pike were on thdr feed, 

I rarely miss'd my prey. 
If baits are firesh, and proper sise, 

no matter what's the sort, 
At Gudgeons, Boach, or Dace they'll rise; 

with all by turns IVe sport. 
So now a dexterous Angler, 

with rod, and line, and hook, 
I shun^d each noisy wrangler, 

to fish the mnnn'ring brook. 

V. 

And now to cast a fly-line well, 
became my chiefest wish ; 

I strove each sportsman to excel, 
and cheat the nimble iSsh ; 

Now Trout and Grayling I could kill? 
if gloomy was the day, 



And Salmon also, at iny will, 

became tm ieai^ ptty ; 
Now flies and palmers 1 could dress, 

aquatic insects too, 
And afl their villous seasons guess, 

their uses well 1 knew : 
So now a dextrous Angler, 

With fine, and rod, and hook, 
I shun^d each noisy wrangler, 

to fish the murmuring brook. 
VI. 
So now to close this charming scene, 

which none but sportsmen feel. 
Be sure you keep the Golden Mean, 

nor arm your hearts with steel : 
The fish with moderation take, 

and to the Fair be kii^d ; 
And ne^er with them your promise break, 

but virtue keep in mind : 



8 

So Wives and Sweethearts now let^s diink, 

let each man fill his glass, 
And may we never speak or think, 

to disconcert our Lass ! — 
Then, when our lines are all worn out. 

And feeble grows the hook, 
Theyll ne^er forget the Angler, 

that angled in the brook. 



H. B. 



FINIS. 



FAVOURITE STEEAja 

THE APPROACH OP 

tminttt. 



PRINTED FOK EMERSON CHARNLEY. 



THE 



TYNE FISHER'S FAREWELL. 



TuKE, — << GoocUiight and Joy be zvP you a\f 



Farewell ! oLd Tyne ! thy beauteous shores! 

Farewell to all thy sylvan shades ! 
Bleak Winter now his fiiry pours, 

And every much-lov'd haunt pervades. 
No more thy healthy sons advance 

With joy thy finny tribes to raise, 
But look with fond reverted glance 

To -milder skies and happier daysi 



I— 



No more the sweet enamoured maid 

Trips lightly o^er the well-known plain. 
To meet, beneath the woodbine^s shade, 

Upon thy banks, her faithful swain. 
Alone I mark thy waters glide, 

Alone I greet their murmuring sweU ; 
Upon thy wave-worn hallowed side 

Alone I breathe my brief farewell ! 



The leaves have left each parent tree. 

The fragrant flowers have bloom'^d to die, 
The star-like daisy^s left the lea ; 

There^s nought to greet my weary eye f 
No more the woodbine sheds afar 

Its sweets along the scented lanes ; 
Now hail and sleet and bleak winds war 

Tumultuous o^er thy joyless plains. 



Thy trouts have ^ed their fiiTourite haunts^ 

No more they spring to greet my view, 
As when the herald-warbler chaunts 

His morning hymn amid the dew I 
Apart they pass their torpid hours, 

In deep recess no Fisher knows. 
Till lovely Spring revives thy bowers, 

Dissolving all chill Winter^s snows t . 



Mine own sweet stream ! thy rugged shores 

A^e stripped of all their vesture^ sheen. 
And dark December's fury roars 

Where grace and loveliness have been ! 
Stream of my heart ! I cannot tread 

Thy shores so bleak, so barren now ; 
They seem as though thy joys were dead, 

And doud with care my cheerless brow I 



And, moying on thy baalui to urave 

Aloft my lightsome rod of power. 
To me seems trampling on the grave 

Of many a bright and happy hour f 
Thus, as I muse on days gone by, 

I cannot time my thoughts to glee; 
To see thee sad without a sigh 

Were base ingratitude in me i 



And as I stand upon thy shore. 

And see the snow-flakes o^er it spread, 
I think upon that vesture hoar 

Which Time may fling upon my head ; 
And as I mark thy cheerless rush 

A silent tear steals from mine eye. 
For then I think upon the gush * 

Of Time into Eternity ! 



Symbolic stream ! how deep the truth 

Thy rapid flight to me reveaUi ! 
So from the smmy fields of youth 

To firozen age our progress steab ! 
And as thy softly murmuring wave 

Is lost in boundless ocean'^s roar> 
So man descends into the grave, 

And sees Us fellow-man no more ! 



But soon, sweet stream ! thy leafless bowers 

Will bud in vemant beauty fair, 
And on thy banks the fragrant flowers 

Wm shed their balm upon the air t 
The birds, amid their leafy boughs. 

Win sing melodious far and near ; 
And in thy shades the lover^s tows 

Fall sweetly on his lovM one^s ear ! 



1 
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And I, upon thy heaaks^ once more 

With joy will hidl each lovely scene, 
Glance all thy countless beauties o^er. 

And be as blithe as I have been I 
But now, sweet stream ! I cannot tread 

Thy shores so bleak, so barren now ; 
They seem as though thy joys were dead. 

And cloud with saddening care my brow ! 



December, 1824. W. G. T. 



fINlS. 



iftfiifwr'^ ©atrlauir^ 



1821. 



BetDtodtle: 

PfilNTED FOE EMERSON CHABNLEY, 



THE FISHER'S GARI^AND. 



TuNK,— « The MiOer o' Dronr 



AuLO Nature now revived seems, 

Cauld Winter^s blasts are fled ; 
And freely flow the sunny streams 

O^er Coquet^s pebbly bed. 
The mellow thrush, frae Dews-hill wood. 

Proclaims the dawn of day. 
And to the Coquet^s crystal flood 

The Fisher wends his way. 

CHOBUS. 

Then huik be to the Angler Lads^ 

Luck to the rod cmd line ; 
Wi morfCeJirst beam we'll wade the streamy 

The night we'll wet wP wine. 



4- 



Nae mair well fish the coaly Tyne,. 

Nae mair the oozy Team, 
Nae mair well try the sedgy Font^ 

Or Derwent^s woody stream ; 
But well awa* to Coquet-side, 

For Coquet bangs them a^ ; 
Whose winding streams sae sweetly glide 

By Brinkbum^s bonny Ha^ 

TTien hicJcy 4^; 



And well prepare our limber gads, 

Lang lines, and braw brass wheels ; 
We'll wile the Trouties frae their hauds,^ 

And soon fill a"^ our Creels : 
We'll catch them here, we'll catch them there^ 

Wr mennim^ bait^ KoAJIee; 
We'll thousands kill, wi' hook and hair, 

^ween Thirlmoor and the sea. 

Then hicJCf S^c^ 



At Weldon Brig there^s wale o^ wine. 

If ye hae coin i* pocket ; 
If ye can thraw a heckle fine, 

There^s wale o^ treats i^ Coquet. 
And we will quaff the bluid-red wine. 

Till Weldon's wa's shall reel ; 
Well drink success to hook and line, 

And a^ wha bear the creel. 

TTien huJcy <$rc; 



If ony Dolt, our song that hears. 

Abuse the rod and fly. 
May he, to pay him for his jeers, 

« Have other fish to fiy I'' 
If ony Witling dare to lash 

The Lads wha make the caetj 
May he, to pay him for his clash. 

Dance in a Une at last ! 

TT^en lucky S^c. 



AndOi in all their angling bouts. 

On Coquet, Tyne, or Reed, 
Whether for Maidens or for Trouts, 

May Anglers still succeed ! 
Bj Pont or Coquet, Tyne or Team, 

In sunshine or in rain. 
May Fisher ne^er put foot in stream. 

Or hand in purse in vain ! . 

Then hide, ^c. 



The sun is on the mountain side. 

The daisy on the sod. 
The river sparkles in his pride. 

Then Fishers take the rod. 
Since summer-beams be^ to dart. 

To streamy Weldon post. 
And he shall have the lightest heart, 

Whose Creel shall weigh the most. 



CHORUS. 

T^hen luck be to the Angler Lads^ 

Luck to the rod and Une ; 
WV moniefirst beam we'll wade the stream^ 

The night we'll wet wP wine. 



NewcasOe, 5th Aprils 1821. R. R. 
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#tift«r'si (Karlatrtr, 
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•* 



irfefter'jS ffifarlatrtr, 



PRINTED FOR EHER80M CHABNLEV. 



ii.ticcc.xui. 



TYNE SIDE. 



Tune, — " Canny NewcoLSBeV 



Now night has resigned -the soft mantle of sleep, 
And the stars are away slowly creeping ; 

The young day has broken behind the far steep, 
' And the lark on her free wing is sweeping, 

The wild rose is sweet in the green scented lane, 
With the woodbine so gaily entwining, 

The daisies are bright on the dew-spangled plain, 
In the face of the firmament shining. 

CHOEirS. 

Then heyjbr the fishery the creels cmd like gad. 

And hey Jbr the scenes of his pleasure ; 
On Tyne^fi smiting sides y with a heart light and giat 
How he waves up the glittering treasure ! 



Let high-flier fishenneii sing of their streams. 

Away on the Tweed or the Coquet ; 
Give me the sweet wave where the black diamond beams, 

Like the ghince from the sky-seeking rocket ; 
Far dearer to me is the slime-covered strand, 

Where old Tyne in his majesty wanders. 
Than all the gay prospects romantic and grand, 

Of the Tweed in its sweetest meanders. 

Then hey^ S^c. 



The shores of the Coquet^ the banks of the Tweedy 

May boast of a richer profusion 
Of all that is sweetest in flower or in weed. 

To deck the dim haunts of seclusion ; 
But oh ! in their sunny time, never will they. 

In the zenith of all their gay shinmg, 
So dear be to me as the rude banks of clay 

O^er the Tynia rapid progress reclining. 

Then heyy ^c 



For there J in the spring-time of youth and its joy, 

When the .bright eye is beaming with gladness. 
When hope, love, and pleasure, each moment employ, 

And time is unrobed of its sadness. 
How sweetly the fleet-winged moments have fled. 

While each innocent pastime pursuing ; 
When no pang felt the heart, and no pain knew the head. 

And our pleasures were ever renewing. 

Then hey^ S^c. 



The fisher may smile by his far-away stream. 

As he marks his faint victim^s last quiver ; 
He may smile in contempt at the bard and his theme. 

But still thou art dear, < shining river ;^ 
And gay are the tenants that people thy flood. 

And elate are the bosoms that catch them, 
Oh ! the hearts ! and the scenes where those light 
hearts have stood ! 

Ye may walk the wide world ere ye match them. 

Then hey^ ^c. 



But, away ! see ! the sun stands aloft in the sky, 

And the trouts from the cool stream are leaping, 
With the Uthe taper rod, and the well-sorted fly, 

(While dull moralizers are sleeping,) 
Well brush the bright dew from the soft-waving blade. 

Till we reach some sweet spot on thy border. 
Romantic and rude, as by nature^s hand made. 

Where we^U put our trim tackle in order. 

Then hey J ^c. 



At the Team or the HazzacJes, wherever we meet, 

Nor in deeps nor in shallows well spare them. 
In the dark woody Derwenfs secluded retreat. 

With the fly or the worm will we snare them ! 
And ftirther up yet, where the scenes of old days 

Can All a brief page with their story, 
We^U conquer again ! — ^be as proud of our bays, 

As the heroes whoVe left us their glory. 

Then hey^ 6^c* 



And when, by the skill of our long-practis'd art, 

We have fiFd up each creel to its cover, 
When slovly, with many a glance back, we depart, 

And the zest of our pastime is over ; 
When the deep glow of sun-set is red on the sea. 

When the songsters all homeward are hieing. 
When the curtain of night is spread dark o'^er the lea. 

Still to Tyne will our fancies be flying ! 

Then hey, ^c. 



StiU to Tyne and its scenes, in the gay drcle warm. 

When the glass round the table is wheeling. 
Well fondly revert^ and recount every charm. 

While our chorus resounds to the ceiling ; 
And again, o^er the bowl ! while unmarked the hours fly, 

In fancy, we^U hook the bright treasure. 
And bumpers, the deepest that sorrow defy, 

We^ll drain to our innocent pleasure. 
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CHORUS. 

Then heyjbr the fishery the creel, cmd the gad. 
And heyjbr the scenes of his pleasure ; 

On Tyne^s smUmg sides, with a heart light and glad. 
How he waves up the glittering treasure! 



Newcastle, 6th May, 182^. W. G. T. 



FINIS. 



THE 



jffiifm'i ffifarXantif, 
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1823. 



:ffi&ftn'& ffiarlanXf, 



BetDcaistle : 

PRINTED FOE EMEBSON CHAENLEY, 



COQUET SIDE, &c. 



Tune,— « The Haws o' Gknerchkr 



The Lambs they are feeding on lonely SMUmoor^ 

And the breezes blow softly o^er dark Simonside ; 
The birds they are lilting in ev'^ry green bower, 

And the streams of the Coquet now merrily glide. 
The Primrose is blooming at Hab/sUme WeUy 

And the bud^s on the Saugh, and the bonny Birk tree; 
The Moorcocks are calling round HarboHle^^Uy 

And the snaw wreaths are gane frae the Chevu^ sae hie. 



The mist^s on the moimtain, the dew^s on the sprjiy. 

And the Lassie has kilted her coats to the knee ; 
The Shepherd he^s whistling o'^er Barrabum braC) 

And the sunbeams are glintin far over the sea ; 
Then we^ll off to the Coquet ^ with hook, hair, and heckle^ 

With our neat taper Gads, and our well-belted Creels, 
And far from the bustle and din o^ Newcastle, 

Begin the Campaign at the streams o^ LinnshieU, 

The << Nimrod ^ ma j brag of his horns and his hounds, 

And of louping o^er hedges and ditches may rave ; 
But what^s all their clamor, their rides, and their 
rounds. 

Compared with the murmur of Coquet^s clear wave ? 
And ^^ Ramrod^ may crack of his Pointer so staunch^ 

And may tramp till he^s weary o^er stubble and lea ; 
But what^s all the fun of the dog and the gun. 

Compared with the " Lang-rod, *" and ihrawing the 
Jkef 



More big of our Conquests than great Alexander, 

Well rise to our sport with the moming^s first beam; 
Our creels shall grow heavier as onward we wander, 

And levy large tribute from pool and from stream. 
Well plunder the deeps, and the shallows we^ll tax well, 

Till Sharperton^ HeppUf and Thrcpton are past ; 
We^ll halt near the Thrum for a Dinner with Maxwell, 

But land at our old Home of Weldon at last. 



Now Crctg-^nd is past, and now Brinkburn is nearest. 

Now the green braes of Tod-stead, the pride of the Vale, 
Then, hey ! for fam^d Weldon, to Anglers the dearest, 

Old Weldon, whose Cellars and streams never fail ; 
There we^U talk of our triumphs, and boast of oyr 
slaughter. 

How <<we hooked him, and played him, and killed him 
so fine ; ^ 
And the battles so gloriously finished in water. 

Again and again well fight over in wine. 
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Here^s good ludc to 

If e^er pray V of mine can have interest above. 
May they run their line imoothly, nor soon see an end on\ 

And their course be as dear as the streams that they loTe! 
May the current of life still spread glittering before them, 

And iii&x joys ever rise as the season draws nigh ; 
Andif e*er— 4S ^twiUhappen-^MiBfortunecomes o^erthem, 

Oh! still may her dart fall as light as their fly ! 



Newcastle. R. R. 
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THE 
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THE 



AULD FISHERS' WELCOME 



TO 



COQUET-SIDE. 



Tune, — ^^Atdd Ltmg Synel^ 



We twa hae fished the Kale sae dear, 

An^ streams o^ mossy Reed^ 
WeVe tryM the Wansbeck an' the Weary 

The Teviot an' the Tweed; 
An' we will try them ance agijn 

When summer suns are fine, 
An' we'll throw (hefiee thegitber yet 

For the days o' lang syne. 

CHORUS. 

For gie^s a drappie IXU our cheeky 
Our am gad m our hmC ; 

Th$ tackle tougky the heckle rough, 
Ari match ueifet whacan! 



^Tb mony years sin^ first we met 

On Coquefs bonny braes, 
Atf mony a brither fisher's ganc, 

An' clad in his last daes ; 
An' we maun follow wi' the lave, 

Grim Death he heuks us a% 
But we'll hae anither fishing bout 

Afore we're taen awa'. 

For gie\ 4^. 

For we are hale an' hearty baith, 

Tho' frosty are our pows, 
We still can guide our fishing graith, 

An' climb the dykes and knowes ; 
We'U mount our creels an' grip our gads. 

An' thraw a sweeping line, 
An' well hae a plash amang the lads 

For the days o' lang syne. 

For git'Sj Sfc. 



y 



Tho' CheiAoCs top be frosty still, 

He^s green belaw the knee, 
Sae don your plaid an^ tak your gad. 

An"* gang awa wi^ me. 
Come busk yonrjleesy my auld compeer. 

We're fidgin a' fii' fain, 
WeVe fisVd the Coquet mony a year, 

An*^ we'll fish her owre again. 

For gie'Sy S^c. 

Ax^ hameward when we todle back. 

An' night begins to fa'. 
When ilka chiel maun tell his crack. 

We'll crack aboon them a'— 
When jugs are toom'd an' coggies wet, 

rU lay my loof in thine ; 
We've shewn we're guid at Water yet. 

An' we're little warse at Wine. 

For gie\ Sfc. 
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We^ll crack how mony a cred weVe.filTd^ 

How mony a line weVe flung^ 
How mony a Ged 9xC SawmoB kUl^. 

In days when we were young.; 
Well gar the callaata a^ look blucs> 

An'' sing anither tune, 
TheyVe bleezing aye o' what tbey^U idf 

Well tell them what weVe dune. 

CHOBUS. 

Forgie^s a drappie tUl our cheeky 
Owr am gad in our haiC ; 

The tackle tough, the hedde rmigh, 
Afi match m yet wha can! 



Newcastle, March, 1824. R. R. 



IflKJiS^ 



''^•'^•.J.-s •-"'"* 



^iMr^ 



THE 



^i&m'i emlmSft 



FOB 



1825. 



Jft)Siwr')S ©farlanlr, 



iSeiDcoiitle : 

PRINTED FOR EMERSON CH4RNLEY. 



THE 



AULD FISHEK'S FAREWEEL 



TO 



COQUET. 



TiTKE,— << GrammatJvree^ 



Coicx bring to me my limber gad 

IVe fished wT mony a year. 
An* let me bae my wed^wom creels 

An^ a^ my fisbing gear ; 
Tbe smi-beams glint on Imden^Hdf 

Tbe breeze comes &ae the west^ 
An** lovely looks the gow dai mom 

Ottrih' streams that I like best 



IVe thrawn ike flee thae sixty year. 

Ay, sixty year an^ mair, 
An^ mony a speckled Troutie killed 

Wr heckle, heuk, an*^ hair, 
An"^ now Tm auld an^ feeble grown, 

My locks are like the snaw ; 
But m gang again to Coquet-sidey 

An^ take a fareweel thraw. 



O Coquet ! in my youthfii^ days 

Thy river sweetly ran. 
An' sweedy down thy woody braes 

The bonnie birdies sang ; 
But streams may rin, an' birds may sing^ 

Sma' joy they bring to me, 
The blithesome strains I dimly hear. 

The streams I dimly see. 



But) ance again, the weel-ken^d sounds 

My minutes shall beguile, 
An** glistering in the airly sun 

111 see thy waters smile ; 
An^ Sorrow shall forget his sigh, 

An** Age forget his pain, 

% 

An^ ance mair, by sweet Coquet-side, 
^ My heart be young again. 



Ancamair 1^11 touch, wi*^ gleesome foot. 

Thy waters clear and cold, ' 
Ance mair 1^11 cheat the gl^-e^ed trout, 

An*^ wile him frae his hold ; 
Ance mair, at WeUovCB frienly door, 

m wind my tackle up, 
An^ drink << success to Coquet-side,^ 

Tho^ a tear fa** in the cup. 



fc 
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An^ then farewed !--dear Coquet-side ! 

Aye gaily may thou rin, 
An^ lead thy waters sparkliiig oii» 

An'' dash frae lin to lin; 

ft 

Blithe be the music o^ thy streams 

An^ banks, thro^ afiterdays, 
An^ blithe be every Fisher^s heart 

Shall ever tread thy Braes I 



R* J»« 



NewcasUe^ Aprils 18S5. 
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« THE COQUET FOR EVER ! " 



TtTNE,— " O whistle cm* PU come to you my Lad!^ 



I have sung thee, clear Coquet,^ — FIl sing thee again, 
From HardevCs bleak fell to the deep-rolling main, 
And the Alwine and Wreigh in the garland shall shine. 
For they mix, lovely river, their waters wf thine. — 
In my youth I have danc'^d on your bonny green braes ; 
In my old-age I think on these dear happy days ; 
In your streams I have angled, and caught the scal'^d fiy , 
And your streams they shall live, tho^ their beds shou'^d 
run dry. . 

CHORUS. 

And your streams, &c. 



I will sing of the Coquet, the dearest of themes. 
The haunt of the Fisher, the ficst of a^ streams ; 
There^s nane like the Coquet in a^ the king'^s land. 
From the cliffs of fam^d Dover to North Britain^s strand ; 
The Coquet for ever, the Coquet for aye ! 
The Woodhall and Weldon, and Felton so gay. 
And Brinkbum and Linden^ nY a^ their sweet pride. 
For they add to the beauties of dear Coquet-side. 

For they, &c. &c. 



The Fishers for ever^ the Fishers for aye ! 
The Summer is coming, cold Winter^s away; 
Come, lads, don your jackets, get ready your creels. 
Your hooks^ and your heckles, your gads and their wheels ; 
There^s nought at Newcastle but tumult and noise, 
There^s health at the Coquet, and fishing^s calm joys. 
And a thousand dear prospects will gladden our E^e 
When wading the water and ihrawing the Jke* 

When wading, &c. &c. 



r^ 



The Fishers for ever, the Fishers for aye ! 
Oh ! who like the Lads o^ the Creel shall be gay ? 
If variety^s charming, then fishing^s the best> 
Each turn, and each stream has its different zest; 
The gale when it blows, and the sun when he smiles. 
And the clouds when they frown, help a fish^mmi^s wiles, 
He meets a fresh flower every step of his way ; 
The Fishers for evier, the Fishers for aye ! 

The Fishers^ &c. &c. 



Oh ! how should a Fisherman ever be old ? 
There's wrinkles in Glory, there's wrinkles in Gold, 
And Love has his sorrows as well as his joys. 
And Power is made up but of glitter and noise ; 
Such gewgaws as these let the Fisherman scorn. 
He's glorious at night, and light-hearted at mom, 
With a cheek full of health, be it hot, be it cold, 
Oh ! how should a Fisherman ev^ be old ? 

Oh ! how, &c. &c. 
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The Coquet for ever ! the Coquet for aye ! 
The Coquet, the Kuig o^ the stream an^ the brae, 
Frae his high mountain throne to his bed in the sea, 
Oh ! where shall we find such a River as he ? 
Then blessings be on him, and lang may he glide, 
The Fish^man^s home, and the Fisherman^s pride ; 
From HardevCa green hill to old Warkworth sae grey, 
The Coquet for ever ! the Coquet for aye ! 

The Coquet, &c. &c. 

R. R« 
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FISHER'S CALL. 



The winter blast^s dead and the spring breezes blow ; 
If the haughs are patched white, His with daisies not snow; 
The earth for foul sleet drinks the warm sunny rain ; 
Then, my boys, let us off to the Coquet again. 



Down the hills leap brightfeeders releas^dfrom theirchains; 
The veiy dry heather feels blood in its veins; 
All nature is stirring; strong lambs on the lea. 
Blithe birds on the bough, shew how backward are we. 
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The primrose peeps out on the edge of the bum^ 
With a doubtful, pale face lest old Hyems return y 
Whilst the delicate perfume betrays it as clear 
That her purple-firock^d playfellow hides herself near. 



The bloodhounds of glory^ unkennelling now. 
Are taking the field, as we fishers will do ; 
But with fiy-rods, not muskets, we march to attack. 
And no kni^sack for us« but the cFcel at the back. 



The skylark and blackbird our bugles shall blow ; 
And the roll of our drums be the river^s hoarse flow ; 
Our flags are unfurling on every tree; 
And I think we all guess where our quarters shall be. 



The waters curl freely beneath the west gale, 
And come down from the moors like the berry-brown ale ; 
Unfish^d are the slacks and unthrash^d are the streiims. 
And we^ll make our exploits beat our sanguinest dreams. 



We^U temptthemwithblack and well tempt them with gray; 
Aye, the skeggers shall yield if they come in our way ; 
Well raise them in shallow, we''Il raise them in deep, 
In the pooFs smoothest stretch and the stream^s roughest 
sweep. 



Thcre^s not a rude brae which the current makes wroth, 
Not an angry eddy, bewhirling in froth, 
Nor a single old stone with a white beard of foam. 
But shall pay for our ^sit, before we win home* 



Our flies will sweep here and our flies will float there, 
As we try all the sleights of hook, feather and hair ; 
Quick jerking out small and slow leading out great ; 
Nor cease till galled shoulders complain of the wdght. 



The minnow in summer its monsters can kill, 
And the worm loads your pannier when nothing else will; 
But give me the spring-time, the light-dropping hackle. 
And the masterly cast with the finest of tackle. 



Like a sensitive nerve is the long, taper line, 

That doth from the taiuous fly-rod decline ; 

And the leap of the fish, with electrical start. 

Strikes swift through the hand, on the high-bounding heart. 



When the gods deign to hear our petitions of bliss ^ 
Tho^ we frame each a first, our joint second is this, 
In the sweet-flowing waters of Coquet to stand, 
With the creel on the back, and the rod in the hand. 



W. G. 
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FISHER'S CALL. 



The thorn is in the bud, 

The paba is in the bldMem, 
The primrose, in die shade. 

Unfolds her dewy bosom; 
Sweet Coquet'^B purling dear, 

And summer music making; 
The trout has left his lair, 

Then waken, fidiess, waken. 



•I 

■ 



The lavrock^s in the sky. 

And on the heath the plover, 
The bee upon the thyme, 

The swallow skimming oyer; 
The farmer walks the field. 

The seed he^s casting steady; 
The breeze is blowing west. 

Be ready, fishers, ready. 



The violet^s in her prime. 

And April is the weather ; 
The partridge on the wing, 

The muircock in the heather; 
The sun^s upon the pool, 

His momin^ radiance wasting, 
It^s glittering like the gold, 

Oh ! hasten, fishers, haateit. 






The FeUon lads are up, 

TheyVe lookin^ to their tackle. 
The sawmon^s in the stream, 

And killing is the hackle. 
If there^s a feat to do, 

Tis Weldon boys should do it; 
Then up an^ rig your gads. 

And to it, fishers, to it ! 



T. D. 
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Tune.—" Boyne Water^ Old Set 



O ! Let it be in April-tide, 

But one of April'*s best, 
A momin'' that seems made o^ May, 

In dews an^ sunshine drest; 
Frae off the Crags o' Simondside, 

Let the fresh breezes blaw. 
And let auld Cheviofa sides be green, 

Albeit his head be snaw. 

Chorus : — Frae off" the CragSy Spc. 
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Let the stream glitter T the sun; 

The curl be on the pool^ 
The rash gale rufflih'' aye its face 

Aneath the Alders cool; 
Or if the Spring will have her clouds. 

Then let them pass me soon; 
Or, if they take a thought and stay. 

Then let it be at noon. 

Or if the Springs S^c 

O ! freshly from his mountain holds 

Comes down the rapid Tyne\ — 
But Coquefs still the stream o^ streams. 

So let her still be mine; 
Thete^s mony a sawmon lies in Tweedy 

AxU mony a trout in Till; 
But Coquet — Coquet aye for me. 

If I may have my will. 

There'^s mony a satsynum^ S^c. 



Let it be << stream an^ stream about,^ — 

Or if that may-na be, 
Take off old Coquet where ye like 

From Thirlmore to the sea; 
But leave to me the streams I love. 

The streams that know my hand, 
Atf "weight to weight'' with the best he 

That's in Northumberlcmd. 

Bui leave to mCy ^c. 



Let me begin at Brinkburn*8 stream, 

Fast by the Ruins grey. 
An' end at bonny EelyJiaugh, 

Just wi' the endin' day. 
My foremost ^f, the heckle red, 

My tried Rod springin' free, — 
An' "creel to creel"— wi' ony man 

In a' the North Cotmtrie! 
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CHOBUS. 

Myjbremost flee, the hecUe red^ 
My tried Rod sprmgirC Jree^ — 

AfC ^^ creel to creeV-^vX ofMf mm 
In a! the North Coimtrie! 



NrwcasOcy JpriJ, 1829- 

T. D- 
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TuOT,— « Auld Sir Simon.^ 



At ShUmore they Ve guid at the mennim ; 

At FdUm theyVe guid at the flee; 
Lang Roihbury\ streams for the brandlin^ ; 

But WeJdm^ old Weldon for me ! 
The Sharperkm codgers are aumin^; 

At Thropton theyVe guid at a thraw— * 
But up wr the bomue red heckle, — 

The heckle that tackled them a' ! 



The Black-flee is guid vhen it's airly; 

The May -flee is deadly in Spring; 
The Midge-flee may do in fair weather ; 

For foul, Savmon-roe is the king ;— 
But let it be late or be airly, 

The water be drumly or sma\ 
Still up wi' the bonnie red heckle. 

The heckle that tackled them a^! 

sm up, 4-c. 

In April, they threshed for a wager, 

Thro' June, they were trollin' like mad. 
The shade-fishin' skulkers in July 

Went slinkin' for what could be had; 
An' every man cam wi' his pannier. 

An' wha' but maim gie them the wa'? 
Till they heard o' the bonnie red heckle, 

The heckle that tackled them a'! 

Tia they, d^c. 



There was some they went out m the gloaming 

And some they got up wi^ the lark; 
Some poach'^d wi^ a net T the mommg, 

An^ some they laid traps V the dark: 
But that for their meshing and threshin*: 

-^-Fish fair, or contrary to law; 
Still it^s up wr the bonnie red heckle, 

The heckle that tackled them a^ ! 

SHU itM upy Sfc 

The Tweed he may brag o^ his sawm<MB« 

An^ blaw of his whitlins the Tiff, 
There's pikes M the pools o^ ReedrwaUrj 

But Coquefs the top o' them still; 
So fill up your broad brinmmi' glasses, 

An' fishermen stand in a raw^ 
An'-— Success to the bonnie red heckle. 

The heckle that tackled them a' i 

Jn^—SuccesSf ^c. 
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Theresa wine V the cellars o* Wetdon, 

If ye ken the tam o^ the key ; 
Theresa bonnie faraw lasses o^ Coqiutj 

If ye ken the blink o^ thdr e> ; 
Theresa braw yellow trouts up at Brinkburny 

If ye ken the place where to thraw; 
So here^s to the bonnie red hedde^ 

The hecUe that tackled them a' ! 

CHOEUS. 

So here'i io the hormie red heckle. 
The heckle thai tackled them a^! 

NewcastUy August^ 1880. 
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TYNE FISHER'S CALL. 



Tune, — " There's nae luck, "^ <J-c. 



The snow has left the verdant lieights 

Which stand'by rapid Tt/ne, 
And spring invites the blithesome wights 

IVho wield the rod and line. 
The sun is glancing on the stream; 

The lavrock seeks the sky ; 
"Then rouse from each lethargic dream. 

And forward, fishers ! hie ! 

CHORUS. 

i)h ! gentle be ihejisher^s hty 
Unting^d with grief or care — 

Jn palace i haU — in Jowly cotf 
May Joy his bosom share f 



Fresh blows the healthful breeze along 

Fnoin mountain, lake, and lea. 
And sweet— oh ! sweeps the matin song 

The warblers carol free. 
The murm'^ring stream invites to share 

The sport its bosom yields — 
Then, Tyneside fishers ! forward, ere 

The dew-drops leave the fields ! 

Oh ! gentle be, ^c. 

Away, away ! — and seek the haunts 

Where we have often been: 
The light-winged minstrel gaily chants 

In every sylvan scene. 
And may our lines as lightly fall 

As falls his cheering lay — 
Then, forward ! — answer still the " call '' 

That bids us haste away. 

Oh ! gentle be, Sfc, 
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By BjfwelTs Tower and Prudhoe's steep. 

In ruin frowning grey, 
By shady Derwenty dark and deep. 

Secure the shining prey. 
Where Gibdde^ woods wave green in pride, 

Where Tcmfidd^s arch springs high ; 
Swift, reach the rovers as they glide. 

And lure them as they lie. 

Oh ! gentle be^ ^c. 

And when the day is ^ past his hest^^ 

And thoughts of drought prevail. 
We'll e'en " drop in,'' for breathing rest, 

And taste the nut-brown ale. 
And as it passes calmly round 

In reason's sober eye. 
We'll tell where best the trouts were found. 

With brandling or with^. 

Oh ! gentle be, 4*c. 



And when the murky night draws en. 

And gloomy clouds come oV, 
Without a sigh for what has gone. 

We'll mount our glittering store ; 
And homeward with a heavy load, 

A heart and bosom light. 
Well seek again our blessed abode. 

And spend a fisher's night ! 

Oh ! gentle be, <$*c 

And, as the bumpers fast we drain. 

We'll drink to fishers rare. 
And blithely raise the jocund strain, 

The sweet and homely air. 
And still the toast shall gaily pass 

To manhood firm and free. 
And one ftdl, bright, bewitching ^ass. 

Oh! Woman dear, to thee! 

Oh ! genOe be, 4^. 



And him— we'U drink to him* who long 

Hath pour'^d us many a lay, 
And wish that still his heartsome song 

May cheer his latest day : 
What, tho* on other streams he chose 

To pour his fervid strains, 
Where yet. Old Tyne I thy current flows. 

His well-tried worth remains I 

Oh ! gentle be, ($*c. 

And, next, to him-f — the loftier muse ! 

Who, swan-like, leads the throng— 
We^ll drink to him a health proAise, 

And varied as his song: 
And when the charms of other vales 

Shall haunt his soul no more, 
He^ll shed his rays around the dales 

By Tyne'*s sequestered shore. 

Oh! gentle be, <$*c. 

* «« Robert Roxhy:^ f *^ Thomat Douiikday. 
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And when the midnight chime is heafd 

Announcing morning near, 
We'll briefly speak the parting word, 

And raise the parting cheer! 
And then to rest with bosoms gay. 

With heads and hearts both sound. 
Till dawn-light glimmers into day, 

And sunshine smiles around* — 

Theriy Jbrth again, Itkejishers strong. 
To seek the haunts by Tyne,. 

And, blithely^ as he rolls along, 
To wield the rod and line! 

W. G. T. 

Newcastle, April 10^ 1881. 
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FISHER'S INVITATION 

TO 

HIS FRIEND IN 

NEWCASTLE. 



Tune, — " TaV gour mdd Cloak ahoui ye!' 



The snaws are gane frae haugh and hiU, 

An^ Coqueft streams rin merrily; 
An^ mony a trouti^ we will kill 

If thou'll but gang an'* fish wP me % 
IVe bought a creel, IVe bought a gad, 

Brass wheel an^ line, and tackle rare; 
Well wile the Skcggar frae his haud^ 

An** pou him oat wP hedc and hair. 



I saw twa Fishers frae Linsheets, 

This verra day they spak wi*^ me. 
But Thursday gane they filled their creels^ 

The trouts they lap sae eydently. 
The pools are glitterin' V tV beam — 

The primrose blooms at Brinkbum HcCy 
The sawmon^s lyin^ in the stream, 

An^ westlin breezes saftly blaw. 



The lavrocFs liltin' i' the sky, 

And hails the gentle genial spring; 
A** nature now is rife o' joy. 

An' hill an' glen wi' music ring; 
Then grip thy gad, and don thy creel; 

For ilka thing there's time an' tide; 
Thraw beuks and bizz'ness to the DeU> 

An' gang awa' to CoqueUnde. 



*<A penny sav'd 's « penny got,'' 

An' penny greed aft makes the man. 
An' aye it seems to be our lot 

To toil for gear, do what we can. 
Some end as puir as they began; 

Some dee puiF't up wi' worthless pride; 
But, — ^rich or puir, — " life's but a span,"— 

An' we'll enjoy't at Coquet-Me. 



There's mony a ane has siller ore. 

That finds it downa make him smile; 
There's mony a ane has gowden store, 

Wha wears a heavy heart the while. 
It's guid, sometimes, to stay an' toil; 

It^s guid, sometimes, to wander free; 
Folk loup the dyke when there's nae style ;• 

Sae alF to Coquet-M^ wi^ me. 
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A man nmy glowV in mony a beuk> 

An^ after a^ may end, an Abb ; 
A man may haye a hidin^ neuk, 

An^ yet be twinM o^ a^ his brass; 
A man may win a tocher'^d lass, 

An^ find her but a caidcer'^d bride; 
It^s pleasure gars the wmrld pass,-— 

Sae up, an** aff to Coquet-^ide, 
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